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GROWERS 


Can Have their WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, &c,, 


UU BY SENDING IT TO 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


28, West Blackhall St., and Rockbank Mills, 
GREENOCK. 


EACH CUSTOMER’S WOOL Is MANUFACTURED 
SEPARATELY; a and Prices instructs 0! 


Write for Patterns 
Carriage of Wool per Goods Conveyance payable by R. H, & S, 
FOR SALE, ~Seateh Cheviot Tweeds, Blankets, &c., our own 


manufacture ; any length cut. 

















VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for 

their extraordinary properties, have gained 

“: an almost UNIVERSAL REPUTATION, 

“ Numbers are constantly bearing testimony 

m=2 to their great value in disorders of the 

TRADE MARK TCR RES) HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 

KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, as may be seen from the Tes. 

timonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such a 

remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 

proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
saved, for “‘ Prevention is better than cure.” 

Sold in Boxes, price 7}4., 1s. 1444, and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 

& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by Chemists and 

Medicine Vendors at home and abroad, Sent free by past in the 








TO MOTHERS! 


AFFECTIONS of the CHEST in CHILDREN are 
immediately arrested by the timely application of 


DR. BELL’S LINIMENT. 


It rapidly relieves eam, CrouP, BRONCHITIS, and INFLAM- 
Mit is aloo of grest service in Asvanea, W Coan, & 

t service HOOPING CovaH, &c. 

Mothers should therefore Er against on emergency 
by having a supply of the LIN. constantly at hand, as by its 
: — @ severe illness can in the majority of instances 








Sold by all Chemists at 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


Wholesale Agents: NEWBURY & SONS, LONDON. 
N.B.—If your Chemist has not the LINIMENT in 
will b tt can be procured at a day or two’s notice, or it 
woh Ke oat Glace from the Manufactory, 62, Wood- 
lasgow, on receipt of 34 Stamps. 





United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 38 stamps. 
For Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, 


McCALL’S ism: 
PAYSANDU 
== OX TONGUES. 


1} to 3 lbs., 
—. tad 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 

WAREHOUSES. 





DAKEY'S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 8d., 6d,, 1s,, 2s. 6d. and 4s, each, 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 





Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 


& H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


POLISHING PASTE, 


For Metals and Glass of all Descriptions, 


PLATE POWDER, 


Does not injure the Silver. 


BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Stoves or Iron Work. 


STEEL POWDER, 


For Bright Grates and Fire Irons. 
FURNITURE POLISH. 
NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
MANUFACTORY: 57, MANSELL STREET, E. 





ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO 


is the best and purest tooth powder: it 
whitens the teeth, prevents 

pr neacnthn Ahsan Bean vey acim 
fair-hatred children. 





RowLanp’s OvonTo, the original and only 
genuine. 


oils, and buy only Row.amp's Macassan 
Om. Ask anywhere for Rowzaxp’s} skin soft, smooth, and white; it may be 
articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, London. used with impunity by the most delicate 


ROWLAND S|ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL) KALYDOR 


is the best preserver and beautifier of the} is the best and safest preparation for 
hair: it contains no mineral ingredients, | beautifying 
and can also be had in a golden colour for} tanted free from lead or oxide of zinc; 


beautifying the complexion, and is war- 


Avoid cheap hair] it eradicates freckles, tan, eczema, rough- 
ness, redness, chaps, etc., and renders the 


lady or child. 


ROWLAAD’S EUKONIA iso pare and fragrant toilet powder in three tints—white, rose, and cream. 





*,* All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to 
Mr. NELSON, 14 & 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.0., by the 10th of each month. 
The Editor of Tar SUNDAY Magazine, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that chardeterises the numberless letters addressed to him, begs 
to intimate that he cannot undertake toanswer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 





Sample Tablet Gratis on application to 


J.C & J. FIELD, 


Gold Medal Ozokerit Candle Works, Lambeth, S.E. 











GOLO MEDAL PARIS, 1878, | 


$62 wii ‘e 


<1 athe tacts See 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. | 


SOLD BY ALL DEAL ERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.) 


i 
Every Packet bears CDaezxe\|\ ll 
} 


Signatur, 











Price'sParenr (ANDLE COMPANY: [JMITED* 


EONDON AnD LIVERPQOL 


7 PRICE'S 
GLYCERINE, 


@0LD MEDALS 


PARIS (S} 


865, 1967, @ ure, & 


PRICES Patent RT CANDLE COMPANY 











the fac simile 
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NS RECEIVED THE HIGHE ARDS ATA 
asd SEED GREAT EXHIBITIONS, 





Salt inline AaG 





Extract 
of SOAP 





GOLD oT 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. c 


THE ESSENTIAL NUTRIMENT IN 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &. 


Strength and Weight . restored and the ee improved by 
" PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 20 years Lamar pe and expensively used by the 
Medical Profession in all parts of the world. Prepared only by 


SAVORY & MOORE, 


NEW BOND ST., LONDON. In pice: 2s. 6d., 5s., and 8s. each, obtainable of Chemists every where, 


. 





J. THEOBALD & CO.'S 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. 


THE MOST EXTRAORDIN ARY OFFER 
EVER MADE; 
and thoroughly genuine. The most wonderful value ever given 
for money, and produced only by the utter stagnation in every 
branch abut. inducing the various manufactwers to com- 
bine with us in giving such value as has never before been offered. 
READ. CAREFULLY 
this advertisement, as you have never before had the opportunity 
of obtaining so thorough and genuine a bargain. OUR PRIZE 
PACKETS OF STATJONERY contain a handsome Leatherette 
Combination Writing Case, made of Imitation Crocodile Leather, 
and fitted with compartments for writing paper, envelopes, 
stamps, &c.; also twenty-four sheets of superior wiiling paper, 
twenty-four cream-laid envelopes, a handsome penholder and 
pencil, with rackwork adjustment; ink erascr, blotting paper, 
pore securer, the perplexing 64 and-65 puzzle (a new puzzle, 
lexing everyone, and sold separately at Sd. each at shops), 
po by special arrangement with a large publishing house, a 4s. 


+ copyrightsong. Our packets of stationery eontain all the above ; 


will be sent carriage free for 2s. 3d. It will at once be seen that 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS 


. Entirely new construction throughout. 
Including g the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the 
power to-outlast any other Piano. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PI4ANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREBT, LONDON, W. 
LISTS FREE. 





CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, ete. 

European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, “‘Its effect is not merely to 
reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 

Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27. Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





this is most extraordinary value for money, and yet we guarantee 
all these for 2s. 3d. Then in addition to this we give gratis in 
every packet a prize—Watches, Rings, Brooches, Pipes, Gold 
Pencil-cases, etc., as below. This we ‘give away. 

THIS IS NO LOTTERY. 

Every person gets a prize gratis. Every person stands an equal 
ebance Ay getting a Silver Watch, a Gold Rfhg, or other valuable 
prize. 500 packets are got ready at a time, a prize 1s put in each 
packet. Then the parcels are all fastened and tied up, and mixed 
about till nobody can possibly tell what prize is in any packet. 
The parcels ate then ‘piled up in rows, and as the orders arrive, 
are got off strictly in rotation, so everyone stands a chance of 
getting 10 times the value of their money, winle everybody gets 
more than full value.. This offer may never appear again, and 
you should therefore send at once. 

All parcels are sent free, by Parcels Post, at the following 
prices: One for 2s. 3d., two for 4s. 3d., three 6s. 

The coupon must be cut out and sent to us with all orders, 
otherwise we will not guarantee to supply as above. 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE COUPON. 
This Coupon entitles the holder to Prize Packets 


of Stationery at above prices. 
(Signed) J. THEOBALD & CO. 


LONDON RIOTS (Very Special). 

At great expense we have had prepared 6,000 beautiful Photo- 
graphs, mounted on glass and enclosed in Tvorine, representing 
the London Riots, showing the excited mob marching through the 
streets of London waving | ‘the R ed Flag. For this occasion 1 only, 
one of these will be given in each of our r Prize Packets. 

We guarantee also to put in every 500 packets 4 Silver Watches, 
4 Real ‘Gold “Rings, 12 Real Gold Pencil-cases, 30 Good Briar Pipes, 
Silver Mounted and otherwise, 6 Silver Brooches, 6 Silver Lockets, 
6 Silver Bracelets, 12 Silver Scarf Pins, 6 Sets of Magic Lanterns 
and Slides, complete, 20 Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, 20 Ladies’ 
ditto, 50 Bagpipes (as advertised by us at 1s.), 12 Pairs Scissors, 
12 Pocket Knives, and in the rest Packs of-Playing Cards, Conjur- 
ing Tricks, Photographs, &c. 

SreciaL Norice.—This advertisement is copyright, and any 
person infringing the same will be prosecuted. 


J. THEOBALD & CO. 
(Established in Kensington over 50 Years), 
6 and 7, Bath Place, Kensington High Street, 
Kensington, London, W. 





J pleasure. . 





ALL PURE FLAX, HEMMED FOR USE. * 


; Children’s, 1/5 2 Hemstitched. & 
I( ; Ladies’......2/6 33 Ladies’...3/11 8% 
Gents’.......3/8 = ™ Gents’....6/9 5 











By Appoint- 

ments to the and Cleaver —_ s world- 

Queen and wide fame.”— 
Crown Prin- Samples and Price Lees ‘Post Free. 
CLEAVER, :. 

A Mo *: Free Trial at H casy Payments, - - 
ORR MIAGE PAID. PROSPECTUS POST PRE cE. 

Machines 
Lock, Chain, and Twisted Loop 
Stitch, all one price.*Attachments 


“The Cambrics of Robinson 
cess of Germany.— 
BELFAST.” Telegraphic Address: “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 
Weir's 55s. Se 
included. Hand or Foot. Latest 





00s 
wheel, larger Shuttle than any 
other Sewing Machine. Simple, 
Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaran- 
teed equal to any £10 machine in 
the world for Manufacturing, 
Dressmaking, ma Household pur- 

es. 55s. complete. 


. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle St., 





Mr. Waugh’ s Books for Children. 


‘6 Mr. Ww augh j is now well alii as one bof our ‘| 
best religious “writers for the young.” 
Contemporary Review. 














Tenth Thousand. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS 
WITH MY CHILDREN. 


By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


With One Hundred Illustrations. 


Square 8vo, 63. 6d. 


The British Quarterly Review :— 

“Tt will make Sundays bright, and Sunday lessons an eager 
. Indeed, we do not remember any attempt to pro- 
vide religious ‘instruction for children to compare with it.” 


The Leeds Mercury :— 
“‘ Beuutiful religious services .. . so attractively written that 
children cannot fail to find pleasure in them.” 


The Literary World:— 

“The beautiful volume before us is something quite out of the 
common way, and, in our judgment, gives its author a place among 
the very best preachers to children, whose discourses have ever 
come under our notice,’” , 


Il. 
Third Thousand. Square 8vo, gilt edges, 73. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
SUNDAY HOUR, 


By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
With numerous Illustrations, 


The Spectator :— 

“It is more than a great pleasure, it is almost a duty, to recom- 
mend this admirable volume to parents, and those who teach the 
young.” 


The Methodist Times :— 

“A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years ago educated 
Christian parents were at their w'fs’ end for suitable Sunday litera- 
ture for their children. Mr. Waugh has completely solved the 
difficult problem.” 


The Christian Leader :— 

“A marvel of beauty—out of sight the most liberally illustrated 
volume of discourses for the young that has em wated from the 
British press. . Parents who get the book will fiud that these 
printed lessons will reach the heart as certainly as the artistic gems, 
catch and charm the eye.” 


«i The Sunday School Chronicle:— 


“ A charming'book ... in the author’s best style, reverent, ten- 
der, simple, and full of ‘sympathetic feeling ; lit up with anecdote, 
parable, and metaphor, Those who have to address the young will 
do well to get it.” 





Soho 8a." London, WwW. 


AW. ISBISTER, Liairep, 56; LupGate Hitt, Lonpon. 
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N.B.—Cavrtio 
i to state that he 


PATENT 


CLARKE’S 


PYRAMID NURSERY LAMP 


OOD WARMERS. 


n.—The Patentee, in reply to numerous consumers, begs 
will only warrant his PATENT PYRAMID FOOD 


| WARMERS to answer the purpose for which they are recommended when ° 

, the Pyramid Night Lights are burned in them; the common night lights 

will not give sufficient heat. 

the Pyramid Night Lights in good condition, are requested to write to’ 

} the Patentee, who will give the address of his nearest agent. The Pyramid 
Food Warmers are sold by all respectable dealers throughout the kingdom 

at 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. . 

See that the Patentee’s Name is on the Lamp. 


Persons who find a difficulty in obtaining 


PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHT WORKS, 


CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


=| AMERICAN DEP6T—25 & 27, EXCHANGE ALLEY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 





BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
Thousands of Customers testify that no other article woven 
equals this in general utility. 


SPEARMAN’S 
PURE WOOL According to the 
ONLY Queen, : It has 
: no rival.” 
NEW SUMMER = 
- PATTERNS F ft. 
NOW READY, 


For Ladies’ dresses, beautiful qualities, 1/6 to 4/6 the yd. For 
Children, capitally strong, 1/3 to 2/- the yd. For Gentlemen’s 
wear, double width, 2/6 to 10/6 the yd. The Navy Blues and the 
Blacks are fast dyes, On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage Paid to 
principal Railway Stations, Goods packed for Export, Buy direct of 


SPEARMAN, PLyMourTH. 


ONLY ADDRESS. NO AGENTS. 








Don’t use COMMON Soaps. 


PERFECT Manufactured 
PURITY ! 4 from best 
HIGH - and purest 
QUALITY! Materials only. 


No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever 
use any other for the Household or Person. Marcrnison’s name 
is stamped on every tablet and bar, which is always a guarantee 
for the highest cleansing qualities and greatest durability of any 
Soaps in the world. Shopkeepers frequently try to sell inferior 
articles on which they get greater profits. 


4&3 INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 





GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


COODALL'S EGG POWDER. 


THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far ag Twenty Eggs. 
Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


COODALL'S GUSTARD POWDER 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS, ; 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 
In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 





FOR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, § CO., LEEDS, 
Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presented 
with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 


illustrated, called, “‘Goop Tuinas,” Mapr, Saip, anp Dong, FoR 
Every Hows anv HousEnowp. 





Please mention this Magazine. 





PEPPER’S 3 


PEPPER'S 





TARAXACUM AND | 
PODOPHYLLIN. 


The best Antibilious Remedy. Without a particle of 
Mercury. Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medi- 
cine. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold everywhere. 


LOCKYER’S 





QUININE AND IRON 
- TONIC. 


Great Bodily Strength, Great Nerve Strength, Great 
Mental Strength, Great Digestive Strength. Sold 
everywhere. Insist on having Pepper’s. : 


SULPHOLINE LOTION. . 


In a few days 





SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER | THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 
‘ | Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade away. 


The Safeste The Cheapest. Large Bott'es, + Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. Sold every- 
- Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


The Best. 
ls. 6d. Sold everywhere. 





where. 











| HE BREAKING OF LAWS, 


Mae Rebelling paptost great Truths, Instincts, Inclinations, Igno- 
\ Wey rance and Follies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious 
Mi} Boon, the Highest and Best jn Life. : 
sy hgh peeteeras DEATH.—Why should fever, that vile slayer of millions of the human 
Wi Mi race, not be asmuch and more hunted up, and its career stoppe@, as the solitaty 
Mime, wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, as he is called, is quickly 
Mani Made example of by the law. Fevers are at most universally acknowledged to be preven- 
Haw tible diseases; how is it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and 
millions to suffer alfnost without protest ! The most ordinary observer must be struck 
7 with the huge blunder. Who's to blame? For the means of preventing premature 
death from disease read a large illustrated sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT. The information is invaluable. If this invaluable information were universally 
carried out, many forms of disease now producing such havoc would cease_to exist, as 
Plague, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become known. The FRUIT 
SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the 
most valuable means of ‘eq,9ing the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver com- 
plaints, &., ever discover. i. As a means of preserving and restoring health it is usi- 
equalled ; and, it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating beverage. After 
a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a 
, \ Wi} \ household in the land would be without it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau 
a Ss q but would contain it. 


A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Aseot, on Jan. 2,1886, says: ‘“‘ Blessings on your 
. A FRUIT SALT! I trast itis not profane to say so, but in common parlance I swear by 
it. Here stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, :my little idol, at home my household god, abroad my 
vade mecum. Think not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac ; no, it is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is I am, 
in common I daresay with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a troublesome liver, No sooner, however, 
} do I use your cheery remedy, =. exit Pain—‘ Richard is himselé again.’ So highly do I value your composition that, when 
taking it, I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass.. I give, therefore, the following 
advice to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits,— : 
When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, But drain the dregs, and lick the cup’ 
No Waste of this elixir make, Of this the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


N-order to prevent a disease, it is necessary to remove its causes; by that means you hindér the germ or poison from gaining 

admission. At the same time you must sustain the vital powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from 

various causes, and by that means you prevent the poison being retained in the blood. The effect of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is to tak® 
-away all morbid poison, and to supply that which promotes a healthy secretion. 


FT USDEEDS OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES may be saved annually, and MILLIONS freed from incalculable suffering.—Millions 
have died from Preventible Diseases in this country. It is the duty of everyone to avert this. With each bottle of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, Buoop 
Porsons, &e. Jf this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing much hayoe would 
cease to exist, as PLacur, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become universally known. * 


| 66 GYPT.—CAIRO.”—“Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three separate occasions been attacked by fever, 
from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed 
in a remarkably short gpace of time by the use of your valuable FRUIT SALT, to-which I owe my present health, at the very least, 
i if not my life itself. “Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already 
1 . overwhelming store.of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully 
yours, A Corporal, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883. . J. C, Exo.” 
1 
| 
) 





66 PESEARERT WAY DEPARTMENT, London & North Western Railway, Whaley Bridge Station, Dec. 30, 1881—Sim,—I beg to 
inform you that I have derived great benefit from your valudble FRUIT SALT, after suffering from severe headache and 
disordered stomach.—Yours truly, Verrras. Mr. J. C. Exo.” P 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 


not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and prdfit.”—ADAMB. . 





Cp aetes— Lege) ae are nee invevery civilised country. Read the following :—“ In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S. W.) 
an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning perpetually restraining the Defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation 

1 of Eno’s Fruit Salt,‘and giving heavy damages to the Plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two days’ duration, been unani- 

mously dismissed with costs.””—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 

| Examine.each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “KNO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless 


imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 





Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E;, by J.C. ENO’S Patent. 


“WHITE “VASELINE.” 


- Perfumed IN BOTTLES AND CARD-BOARD CASES SIMILAR IN STYLE AND Notice.— ' 
ee SIZE TO OUR REGULAR GRADE. ~ “The 


| “VASELINE OIL] © EITHER UNSCENTED ‘‘ VASELINE” 























foesss: | DELICATELY PERFUMED. |2222424t0Ns 

















' are 
see 2 oz. Bottle, 1s.; 5 oz. Bottle, 2s. ; pare es 
Preparation. Large size, handsome Bottle, Glass Stopper, 3s. 6d. a 
: | An Exquisite Emollient for the Skin & Complexion = er 
;.° ls. per Bottle. : : P ’ — 
ay 2 a = and a Perfect Toilet Article. Packages. 





THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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“Tye been waiting here for hours,” he said. 

















THE GEMS 
By L. T. MEADE, Avtuor or “A Banp or 


CHAPTER XIX.—“I DON’T UNDERSTAND 
THINGS,” SAID GEOFFREY. 


ISS O’DONNELL’S hysterics were pro- 
verbial, the slightest excuse sent her 

into them. 
So accustomed were the servants of Inch- 
fawn to this excitable and impulsive lady’s 


cries and lamentations, that they made very | 


little count of them. 


On this occasion, however, Miss O’Donnell’s | 


conduct proved quite an exception to its 
general rule. She turned very white, and 
drew herself up straight, and first shaking 
her hand, a trifle tremulously, at the sobbing 
and frightened crowd of people, she went to 
Ellen and touched her on the arm. 

“Your poor father has gone off his head, 
me dear child, and I must go and see to 
him directly.” 

On leaving the room she made a short re- 
mark to the retainers: ‘You needn’t be so 
frightened. Try and restrain yourselves. 
Inchfawn is ill, that’s all.” 

During the whole of this scene Arundel 
neither spoke nor moved—the tragedy, the 
despair of these most emotional people was 
more or less of a mystery to him—he felt 
his heart-strings stirred, and his own tem- 
perament, generally the reverse of excitable, 
was roused to sympathy. To comprehend this 
sorrow seemed possible to him, and although 


he was a homeless man he read in Ellen’s | 
eyes something of the agony of leaving a| 


home. He came up now and touched her 
very gently. ‘ May I take you into the par- 
lour? I will come back directly and say a 
word or two to these poor folk, and so spare 
Geoffrey.” 

Ellen almost flung his hand from her arm. 
She turned round, with her blue eyes still 
wet, and the tears on her cheeks. ‘“ Where’s 
the use of sparing Geoffrey ?” she said. “He 
has got to bear it; we've all got to bear it. 
You must not mind my aunt, poor people. 
My father is not ill in body. It is all quite 
true, what he told you; there is nothing the 
matter with my father, except that his heart 
is broken.” 

Here Ellen’s own fortitude gave way, and 
covering her face with her hands, she sobbed 
without restraint. 

The sight of these bitter tears, and the 
deep distress of this girl whom they all loved, 


did more to restrain the poor retainers’ | 
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| hitherto selfish grief than any amount of 
‘words could have done. They forgot them- 
selves in trying to comfort Ellen; they 
flocked round her with eager assurances of 
affection, and eager words of false cheer. 

“Don’t you now, Miss Ellen; we'll have 
the Squire back again before long, Miss 
Kileen darling. Oh musha! oh alanna! that 
we should live to see our own Miss Eileen 

| throubled like this !” 

At last Mary Donovan, the quiet and 
gentle woman whom Ellen had rescued from 
starvation a month ago, fairly put her arms 
round the trembling girl, and laid her head 
on her breast. ‘There now, mavourneen,” 
she said, “may the blessed Mother above 
comfort you, you poor motherless lamb, this 
night! Ay, and ’tis you deserves it, for you 
was good to me and mine, in a black day not 
long gone by. Little Mary, come here and 
kiss your own purty lady’s hand. And Dan,” 
| added Mrs. Donovan, raising her voice, and 
| looking at her husband, ‘if you could get all 
the folks to go away, we'd soon have our own 

Miss Ellen quiet and peaceful-like again.” 

“ Yes, yes, we'll all go,” said several voices. 
“Tisn’t for us to be thinking on ourselves 
this black and dreadful night.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Ellen, as they were 
moving away. “ Yes, I am better now, Mrs. 
Donovan. Yes, I forgot about God for a 
little, and things seemed so black ; but I am 
better now. Good night, dear little Mary. 
Mrs. Donovan, you shall give me one kiss.” 

| Ellen’s sudden shower of tears was over. 
She turned to Arundel. “I am afraid I 
| was rude to you a moment ago,” she said. 
| “I was quite overpowered ; but I am all 
right now.” She gave him a sudden and 
sweet smile, and they went into the parlour 
together. 

Arundel stood silent by the hearth. 
Ellen’s conduct had touched him more than 
he liked to own. Her sudden impulsive 
grief, and the almost as sudden mastery she 
had gained over her feelings, showed him 
| that he had already read her character aright. 

When they reached the parlour she seemed 
again to have completely forgotten herself. 
She built up the fire, and then ran up-stairs 
to find Geoffrey. 

Poor Geoffrey was quite stunned. He came 
out of his father’s room, with his cheeks still 
flushed and his eyes bright. “My father 
has dropped asleep, Ellen. The moment he 
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laid his head on the pillow he was asleep, 
and Aunt Bridget is now sitting by him. 
Aunt Bridget thinks he is very ill. Do you 
think so? She thinks that his mind went a 
little ; and she does not believe that story ; 
is that the case, Ellen ?” 

“No, dear Geoffrey, the story is true. My 
father has had a shock, but this sleep will do 
him good. Come away now.” 

“T must go back to the people in the 


kitchen,” said Geoffrey. “If the story is } 


true I must go back to them.” He began to 
shudder, and his beautiful sensitive lips 
quivered. 

“They are all gone, darling; they know 
all they need know to-night. Now come 
down to the parlour, and let us talk to Mr. 
Arundel.” 

“Ah! yes, I am glad Arundel is here,” 
said poor Geoffrey, “but I confess I don’t 
understand things a bit.” 


CHAPTER XX.— “THANK YOU FROM MY 
HEART.” 


Ir did not take long, however, for the 
people at Inchfawn to understand well 
enough how matters really stood. In a week’s 


time every soul in the whole country round | 


knew that Inchfawn was a ruined man, that 
the place, and the house, and the furniture 
all belonged to another. Geoffrey was heir 
to nothing but poverty, and the only income 
the family possessed was what could be de- 
rived from Ellen’s ten thousand pounds. On 
this they must live, and the home of their 
ancestors was to know them no more. 

After the first night, in which he had 
abruptly broken the news to his dependants, 
the Squire seemed sunk in a kind of stupor. 
He was quite indifferent to any plans for his 
future ; he made no remarks of either regret 
or lamentation; it is true he went in and 
out amongst his tenantry, and heard their 
eomments, and observed their sorrow, and 
took little notes of any special desires they 
might express, but he showed for himself 
neither softness nor emotion : he looked like 
aman simply indifferent to life. Only once 
during that terrible month which preceded 
the O’Donnells leaving Inchfawn did he ex- 
hibit a trace of any feeling, and that was 
when he came suddenly upon Geoffrey, who 
showed by his white and worn young face 
what he was suffering. 

“Ah, my boy, my poor boy!” he said, 
laying his old hand heavily on the lad’s 
shoulder; “it’s the sins of the fathers, 
Geoffrey, my son—the sins of the fathers. 
Well, I’m glad your mother isn’t here,” and 








then he shut himself into his smoking den, 
and locked the door. 

Miss O’Donnell, when she found that her 
brother’s mind had not really gone, and that 
they were in truth “paupers,” as she expressed 
it, became a source of almost ludicrous 
anxiety to her friends. The poor lady made 
up for all her previous calmness by violent 
hysterics, by sudden stitches in her side, 
which she said would assuredly end her days 
in the course of half an hour. When her 
physical pains became better, she talked in 
the most abject way about the poor-house, 
and wondered if they would treat Biddy 
O'Donnell, who came of a good old family, 
who could indeed claim royal descent, any 


‘different from the other paupers. She ques- 


tioned Arundel most closely on this point, 
and much pained poor Geoffrey and Ellen 
by mentioning her immediate removal to the 
poor-house in the presence of the servants, 
and at every meal they sat down to. In 
vain her nephew and niece assured the poor 
old lady that there was no such prospect 
before her, and that with Ellen’s five hun- 
dred a year they were all very far off from 
starvation, or from coming on the parish for 
help. Miss Bridget shook her head, and 
pushed her cap with its scarlet bow more 
crooked than ever. 

“ Ah, well, Mr. Arundel,” she said, “it’s 
like young folks to be hopeful, but the dear 
children can’t do impossibilities, and we all 
know that when an ancient family is seized 
for debt, and the very sofas, and chairs, and 
tables obliged to be sold up, that there isn’t 
much money to the fore. It’s a dark and 
evil day that sees Biddy O’Donnell driven 
to the poor-house, but the Lord’s will be 
done.” 

It was to be remarked, however, that 
though Miss Bridget made these ceaseless 
lamentations, and added in that way much 
to the trouble of the household, she did 
not forget to send to Derry for a new shape 
for her black satin bonnet, and she and her 
chosen special friend, Honora Macnaughten, 
spent many hours of each day locked up in 
the old lady’s bedroom, sorting, sponging, and 
renovating what bits of finery she possessed. 

“For even in the poor-house, Honora,” 
she remarked, “ Biddy O’Donnell may as well 
keep up a genteel appearance.” 

“Tf it comes to that,” replied Miss Honora 
Macnaughten, who remembered the time 
when she and Biddy had been fine lasses 
together, “you shall come and share our 
house at Crorane ; half my bit and sup and 
half my bed you shall have, Bridget O’Don- 
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nell, for it shall never be said in the whole 
country of Inishowen that a Macnaughten 
allowed an O’Donnell to want.” 

In this manner, and with many such re- 
marks and violent showers of tears on the 
part of Miss Bridget, the old ladies passed 
their afternoons by no means so unhappily 
as might be supposed. 

But all the arranging all the plans for 
their future actions came in reality upon 
Ellen and Geoffrey. The Squire knew ex- 
actly how long they were to stay. He had 
made rude marks on the wall of his smoking 
den, something after the fashion of a school- 
boy, a rough charcoal mark on the wall for 
each day. Every morning when he got up 
he scored off one of these marks, and 
reckoned up the remainder in a puzzled, 
uncertain voice, often making mistakes, and 
going back again. 

“ Fifteen days—no, no, sixteen; how 
stoopid of me! it’s only fourteen days—only 
fourteen days left.” 

Then he would smile vaguely, and go out 
to wander restlessly up and down the 
grounds, which were no longer his. 

During these sad days Arundel found his 
interest heightened in this family. The 
scenes through which he was passing were 
something of a revelation to the Englishman 
who had never before come face to face with 
the passionate sense of clanship and love of 
home which characterizes the Irish. To them, 
the old proverb that “Blood is thicker than 
water,” is as their very life, and Arundel 
read this fact in the sorrowful faces which 
met him on all sides. It was quite true that 
in leaving Inchfawn the O’Donnells felt them- 
selves torn up by the roots. 

Arundel had made up his mind rather 
unwillingly, on the night when the Squire 
had broken the news, to leave Inchfawn. He 
felt himself still practically a stranger to this 
family, and he did not think he ought to 
intrude on them at suchatime. A selfish 
man would have wished to go, for there was 
little of amusement or diversion to be got 
out of the old place just then ; but Arundel 
was unselfish, and he would have preferred 
to stay could he have found a reasonable 
excuse for doing so. 

Ellen, in a few words, gave him the oppor- 
tunity he desired. 

“‘T suppose,” she said, raising her eyes to 
his face, “ you will go back to Dublin and 
to England now. It would be very dull for 
you at Inchfawn now.” 





“ Perhaps, I ought to go,” answered Arun- 
del ; “but I should not find it dull to stay.” | 





“But we cannot make it pleasant at din- 

ner time any more, and I am afraid if you 
ell us stories, we shall not be able to listen. 
You see,” she added apologetically, “Geof- 
frey and I have so much to think about.” 

‘Just so,” said Arundel, reddening slightly. 
“Do you suppose I want to have dinners 
made pleasant for me, and to listen to my 
own tales?” He spoke indignantly, for he 
felt hurt at Ellen’s misunderstanding him. 

“ Have I said anything rude ?” she asked 
anxiously ; then she looked in his face and 
added, “ I know what I want to say.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“T want you not to leave Geoffrey and me 
just now.” 

“Can I really be of use to you?” asked 
Arundel, his grey eyes beginning to shine. 

“Yes, you can be of great use to us; you 
are older—or at least you seem much older 
than Geoffrey or I, and Geoffrey loves you 
very much. I have been anxious about 
Geoffrey, but”—her lips began to quiver— 
“we won't go into that just now. If you 
were with Geoffrey, I don’t think he would 
do anything rash. You see my father is 
quite broken down—he is stunned, and Aunt 
Bridget is scared—poor Aunt Bridget—so 
everything will fall upon Geoffrey and me, 
and if you would advise us—” Ellen’s eyes 
were full of tears. 

“T will do what I can—yes, I will stay,” 
said Arundel. 

From that moment he seemed to absorb 
himself into the family ; he walked for hours 
by the Squire’s side, he tried, alas! in vain, 
to shake him out of his stupor. At meals, 
he soothed Aunt Bridget; and at all times 
he put himself as a shield between Ellen and 
the troubles which so thickly surrounded her. 
In the evenings—for the Squire went to bed 
almost immediately after dinner—he, and 
the brother and sister, had many long con- 
sultations about the future, and Arundel 
contrived to show Geoffrey that although he 
was no longer heir to Inchfawn, there could 
be many rifts in the dark cloud which 
surrounded him. 

One day, about a week before the O’Don- 
nels were to leave their old home, Ellen, 
who had been vefy busy over a thousand 
matters in the house all the morning, ran 
out to take a breath of air accompanied by 
Oscar. It was a bleak and damp Decem- 
ber evening, and there had been frequent 
showers of sleet all day; now the clouds, 
driven rapidly by the wind, showed glimpses 
of a starry sky and of a bright moon above. 
Ellen ran down a side path, wrapped as 
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usual in her red cloak, the hood of which 
had fallen back from her head. This moun- 
tain-reared girl, however, had no fear of 
taking cold, and she did not trouble herself 
to rearrange it. 

She came to a stile, which separated the 
Inchfawn property from the high road, and 
leaning upon it looked up at the fast-drifting 
clouds. 

“The same stars and the same moon will 
look down upon us in another place,” she 
thought ; “they won’t change, and there is 
the same heavenly Father, and He never 
changes. Oh!” she added impulsively, and 
speaking aloud, without knowing she did so, “I 
should not mind for myself, nor for Geoffrey, 
nor even for my dear old father, we can get 
along, but it is the poor people we are leaving 
behind us ; no one else will understand them 
as we do, they’ve grown into our hearts, and 
we could as easily hurt ourselves as them ; 
but what wil] they do now ?” 

Just then, as Ellen uttered these words, 
Oscar gave a low and angry growl, and Ellen, 
first laying her hand on his head, looked 
to the other side of the road. A certain 
angle of the road lay in a flood of moon- 
light, and across this bright piece of the path 
a@ man was coming rapidly. He came close 
up to Ellen and took off his hat. 

“T’ve been waiting here for hours,” he 
said. “I—ah! Im a lazy fellow, but I 
wanted to see you. It was I helped you 
that day at Derry, if you remember, when 
you nearly fell. Doyouremember? I have 
never forgotten your face since, never. I 
have taken a monstrous long ride, and I’ve 
been round some of the grounds ; they seem 
to be very—ah !—dreary. You don’t mind 
my calling Inchfawn dreary? You see J can’t 
love it, it isn’t to be expected. I’m an awfully 
lazy dog—fellow, I mean—but I have been 
waiting here for hours on the chance of see- 
ing you.” 

“Who are you?” asked Ellen, when the 
stranger allowed her an opportunity of 
speaking. “I don’t recognise you at all, 
and I don’t want people to wait hours to see 
me. If people want to see me they can come 
to the house. It is late, and I think I must 
wish you good evening now ; come, Oscar !” 

“Miss O'Donnell, don’t you really know 
me? Why, ’m—I’m John Henry—I mean 
John Brownlow. I’m the new heir to Inch- 
fawn instead of your brother Geoffrey, you 
understand.” 

“ You?” said Ellen; she turned ghastly 
white, and caught hold of the paling to sup- 
port herself. 





“Yes, really. I wonder you did not 
recognise me. I expect I saved you from a 
broken limb the other day, at Derry.” 

“T did not remember you, indeed,” replied 
Ellen. “I must go now—good-bye.” 

“Oh! but I say! after waiting here for 
hours, and I such a lazy fellow, and accus- 
tomed to every comfort; I expect I shall 
take a violent cold. Look here, Miss O’Don- 
nell, you might let me say what I have come 
to say.” 

“You must say it in very few words then, 
Mr. Brownlow, for I oughtn’t to stay here 
to listen to you.” 

Brownlow came a step nearer. 

“Why, surely,” he said, with a slight 
sneer in his words, “it isn’t possible you're 
afraid |” 

Ellen drew her tall, slight figure up to its 
full height. 

“T never was afraid of anything or any- 
body,” she said, and Brownlow saw her blue 
eyes flash in the moonlight. 

“ Oh, I say !” he exclaimed, stepping back 
apace or two; “you have got a splendid 
way about you. None of the Derry girls are 
a patch on you, and as to my sisters, why 
they are nowhere! Look here, Miss O’Don- 
nell, I know you think me an awful cad, and 
I know I am beside you, but, really and 
truly now, I want to help you, I do from 
my heart. See, I have done what you 
couldn’t do! Take this, and stay at Inchfawn. 
You need not tell anybody ; twill just be a 
secret between you and me. I did mean to 
ask you fora reward, but I won’t—I won't 
ask you for anything. You take this, Miss 
O'Donnell, and stay at Inchfawn. I don’t 
want the place, it wouldn't suit me a 
bit.” 

“ But what is it—what is it?” said Ellen 
as Brownlow tried to thrust a sealed envelope 
into her hand. 

“What is it ? It’s bank-notes for the amount 
of the two thousand pounds you could not 
get from Mr. Grey. Here it is : J’ve managed 
it for you, and all you have to do is to keep 
your own counsel and pay it in to my father, 
and then he can’t turn you away from Inch- 
fawn.” 

“Oh!” said Ellen, with a joyful cry, “has 
my Uncle Grey really yielded, and can I 
save my dear, dear people ? and is this my 
own money after all ?” 

“No, no! it isn’t your money, it’s my 
money ; but that makes no odds. I’ve hada 
few thousand pounds left to me, and I’m of 
age and can doasI like. I drew this, and 
you can have it, and you needn’t say any- 
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thing about it ; I mean how you got it. Now 
good-bye.” 

Brownlow was going away, when Ellen’s 
voice called after him. 

“Oh, come back!” she cried. “Oh! don’t 
you see,” she added, with the tears raining 
down her cheeks, “ how impossible it is for 
me to take this money? Oh, I don’t know 
how to thank you; you are not what you 
call yourself, you have a gentleman’s heart ; 
but it isn’t possible for Ellen O’Donnell to 
save Inchfawn in such a manner as this.” 

“ But why ’—but why, Miss O’Donnell ? 
I could go down on my knees to you ; I could 
swear that I didn’t want to come here, and 
that I have not the least use for that money. 
Why won't you take it?” 

“There are a thousand reasons why I 
could not think of such a thing ; I cannot 
explain them, if you will not see them for 
yourself. Now good-bye—God bless you 
for the thought.” Ellen thrust the envelope 
back again into Brownlow’s hand, and ran 
swiftly home, crying bitterly all the way. 

CHAPTER XXIL—HE WAS MOULDING HER 
LIFE. 


Few Irish people can forget the hard 
winter of 1879—the famine, the cold, the 


desolation, which spread themselves over the | over, the thing is almost past bearin’ 





“Oh, thank you,” said Ellen, resigning the 
reins, and leaning for a moment against the 
stable-door. ‘Can you see with this lantern, 
Tom? And you will find oats in that locker 
up there.” 

“Whoa, lady! whoa!” said Tom Doherty 
to Shela, who looked round after Ellen with 
a regretful expression in her gentle eyes. 
“There—there’s a good little lady. Stand 
quiet, Shela, do.” 

Ellen still remained by the stable-door, 
and Oscar pressed close to her side. “Are 
things any better at home, Tom ?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“No, no, Miss Eileen; things ain’t no 
better ; it ain’t likely. Don’t you throuble 
your head, miss, dear; it isn’t you as can 
do nothing now. ‘The place is changed so as 
you couldn’t know it. Grand—there’s no 
word for the grandeur. And English ser- 
vants, as prim as you please ; butter wouldn’t 
melt in the mouths of them, the rascals. But 
never a bit of heart among them all; never 
a morsel nor a kind nor cheery word. It’s 
hard to tell which is the worst off—them as 
was evicted or them as stays. Sharp’s the 
word at Inchfawn now ; up to the day with 
the bit of rint, and work done to the minute, 
as since that new English steward has come 


Oh! 


face of the earth, and made themselves felt | it was a sorrowful day for us when the rale 


in the hearts of the suffering people. 
On a late afternoon in the beginning of 


that same winter, Ellen O’Donnell rode slowly | Ellen, with a very slight sigh ; 
She was not | can’t be expected to feel about the old place, 
‘and the old folks, as we did; but—dear 


home on her pony Shela. 
going to Inchfawn ; she turned in at a tiny 
gate, and stopped before the green painted 
door of a very small and unpretentious 
dwelling. The door stood partly open, and 
seeing a light in the passage she called out, 
“T am just taking Shela round to the stable, 
father. I shall make her comfortable and 
rub her down, and then come in to dinner. 
I shan’t keep you waiting long.” 

Her full, sweet tones reached an old man, 
who sat very close to a turf fire in the small 
sitting-room. He called back— 

“AY, ay, colleen, you're a bit late; every 
one’s a bit late these days.” 

His voice was slightly querulous, and 
Ellen sighed as she turned her horse’s head 
towards the stable. She was about to take 


off the side-saddle, when a hearty though 
rough voice interrupted her. 

“‘ Now then, Miss Eileen, is it you who is 
to soil your purty hands with work like 
that? Lave Shela to me, Miss Eileen, and 
I'll soon rub her down and give her a hot 
mash,” 








| old family went away. 
“Well, you see, it was our home,” said 
“ strangers 


Tom 4g 

“ What is it, Miss Eileen, dear ?” 

“You see you have lots to do at Inchfawn, 
and you might—I mean I think it would be 
better, if you were to try to make the poor 
folks contented. You see, we can’t come 
back, and Mr. Brownlow is not like my 
father, of course, but I am sure he is just. 
He has not the Irish way of doing things, 
but he wants—I know he wants—to raise 
his tenantry, and if they would only try and 
like him! It makes me unhappy—it makes 
me miserable—to hear of this discontent 
wherever I go. You can do much, Tom; 
you are a great man amongst our poor folks; 
and can’t you get them to bear with Mr. 
Brownlow, and to see some good in his 
system ?” 

“Td do a deal for you, Miss Ellen, but—” 
the man’s face grew very black—“ there are 
things as flesh and blood can’t abear. What 
o’ them as was turned out in the naked 
winter, without food or shelter? what o’ 
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them as is hidin’ now, in the caves and among 
the wild rocks round Dunree? Ay, ay, it’s 
fine talkin’ to be content, but we can’t see 
some things unmoved.” Here the man drew 
himself up short. He had spoken his brief 
words with intense passion ; now he glanced 
at Ellen’s face, which was white and troubled, 
and abruptly changed the conversation. 
“When is Mr. Geoffrey coming home, Miss 
Ellen ?” 

“T expect him any day, Tom, and I think 
Mr. Arundel will come with him. Perhaps 
he—I mean Mr. Arundel—might do some- 
thing.” 

‘No, no; we want our own young gentle- 
man, not an Englisher. We has had enough 
of the likes of they.” 

Tom turned his head, and began to busy 
himself over Shela’s comfort, and Ellen, fol- 
lowed by Oscar, went into the house. 

It was two years now since the O’Donnells 
had left Inchfawn, and Ellen’s face looked 
old, and slightly careworn, for her nineteen 
years. It had always been a sweet face, but 
now, in its expression, in its strength, in the 
noble lines about mouth and eyes, it was 
very beautiful. No one looked at Ellen once, 
who did not wish to look again. No one, be 
they man, woman, or child, but felt better 
for her sympathising glance. She was the 
kind of woman to be near a man on a battle- 
field, the glance of her eye must lead him on 
to victory; or, again, she was the kind of 
woman to be close to a man in his hour of 
defeat ; the pressure of her hand then, the 
sweet and heavenly radiance of her smile, 
must bring him consolation and bid despair 
fly away. 

The O’Donnells had taken a very small 
house, about three miles on the Inishowen 
side of Derry. It was the quietest and most 
unpretending little place in the world, but 
there was a distant view to be obtained of 
the beloved Lough Swilly, and the rent was 
extremely low. 

One luxury from the old home Ellen had 
carried away with her—her pony Shela. 

Arundel had bought Shela, and had given 
her to the young girl; given her with such 
words, and in such a manner, that it was im- 
possible to refuse the dearly-prized gift. 
Shela and Oscar were remnants of the old 
Inchfawn days, and Ellen could still ride fear- 
lessly over the country. 

The Squire had settled down in this new 
and dull mode of life without any apparent 
murmuring. The dull apathy which had 


succeeded with him to the first shock and 
agony of parting seemed never entirely re- 





moved. He was quite an old, broken-down 
man now, and could not be induced to take 
up any fresh interest. Geoffrey’s presence 
excited him, Aunt Bridget made him irri- 
table; but the colleen, as he loved to call 
her, could soothe him and Jead him like a 
child. 

Geoffrey, following Arundel’s advice, was 
going through Trinity College, Dublin. “You 
must enter a profession now,” said Arundel. 
“Your sister will gladly stint the home purse 
to offer you means to complete your educa- 
tion, but you must, of course, earn your own 
living by-and-by.” 

Geoffrey assented warmly. He was truly 
glad to get away from the dull semblance of 
a home left to him, and he talked in brilliant 
words of several professions, any one of 
which he might be induced to embrace. 

Alas ! could he have been persuaded to fix 
his attention on one, and one alone seriously, 
all might have been well with him ; but he 
was as unstable as he was versatile and bril- 
liant. 

Arundel, before he left the family, gave 
some words of counsel to Ellen. 

“You are very young, and you must not 
brood for ever on the past. If I may say 
such a thing, your heart and feelings have 
been over-educated. I want you now to 
turn your attention to your mind. ‘There is 
that in you which can grasp much; and 
whatever the problem may be before you in 
life, it is well that a just and carefully-regu- 
lated mind should balance the tenderest 
heart.” 

Arundel went away, and Ellen tried to 
solve the enigma he had set her. For this 
purpose books arrived; books from no ap- 
parent sender ; delightful books on all sub- 
jects, well chosen, carefully selected, and cal- 
culated to lead the reader on step by step. 
Magazines came also, and a few of the best 
weekly papers. 

Ellen guessed that Arundel was the 
sender, but he never wrote. Geoffrey be- 
lieved that he had gone abroad, and she did 
not know where to write to thank him. 

She thought of Arundel, however, a great 
deal, and unknown to herself he was mould- 
ing her life. 


CHAPTER XXII.—‘“‘ NO CROWNED KING MORE 
WAITED FOR.” 


WHEN Ellen came into the little shabby 
dining-room her father roused himself from 
his half-doze by the fire, and Aunt Bridget, 
knitting some woollen muffatees, gave a sigh 
of relief. 
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“For pity’s sake, child, pick up this stitch 
for me, I have made quite a bungle of the 
thing. My sight is growing very weak, 
Eileen pet.” 

“You must not try to knit by such poor 
light, auntie. There, now, the knitting is 
all right, and here comes dinner.” 

Ellen led her father to his place at the 
table, and sat down at the end opposite to 
him. 

“It’s perfectly shameful the way the fowl 
woman has treated us,” said Aunt Bridget, 
poking a bit of chicken in a discontented 
manner about on her plate. “Call this a 
young bird! They needn’t suppose because 
Biddy O’Donnell has resigned her ancient 
glory at Inchfawn that she don’t know a 
young chicken from an old. You let me 
know the next time the fowl woman calls, 
Kate.” 

The last remark was addressed to a rosy- 
faced maidservant, who had come from Inch- 
fawn and was devoted to the family. 

The old Squire, who was beginning to 
enjoy his dinner, put down his fork with a 
short, impatient sigh ; he could never bear 





any mention of Inchfawn. 

Miss Bridget took up the sigh as a sort of 
challenge. “Oh! ’tis very fine your groan- 
ing and looking at me like that, Squire ; I 
can’t choke myself ; I have my feelings, and 





they must let out sometimes. Inchfawn’s in 
my head from morning to night, and the | 
name must come out sometimes, whether I 
will or no. You knowas well as I do, Ellen, 
that I spare the Squire all I can, but we 
are each of us in the same box for that 
matter.” 

“True enough, Biddy, true enough,” said 
O'Donnell gently. ‘“ Here, Oscar, you shall 
crunch up the bone of this tough fowl. So 
you took a long ride to-day, Ellen, child ?” 

“ Yes, father, I went into Derry, and then 
home round by the lough.” 

* And I hope to goodness, Ellen, child, 
you thought to match my red wools. Now | 
it would be just like you to forget all about | 
them, and as you are the only one of us who | 
has anything to go about on, except our own | 
two legs, I call it mighty careless and incon- 
siderate, if you did.” 

“But, Aunt Biddy, you never told me you | 
wanted more wool.” 

“ Never told you! And where were your | 
two eyes, Ellen O’Donnell ? Couldn’t you see 
as plain as a pikestaff I was nearing the 
end of my third ball, and had never a skein 
left in the basket? But young people have 
no consideration nowadays; it used to be | 








very different when Honora Macnaughten 
and I were young.” 

“Shut up, Biddy, do,” said the Squire 
with a sudden flash of anger ; “I'll not have 
the colleen abused—d’ye hear }—there were 
never any lasses like her in any age I’ve 
heard tell of, and you had better leave her 
alone, I can tell you.” 

Miss Bridget began to whimper. “ Dear, 
dear, dear, one would think I had taken to 
abusing my own flesh and blood: but you’ve 
turned so queer, Inchfawn, there’s no making 
you out lately.” 

“ Drop that name,” thundered Fergus 
O'Donnell, bringing down his great hand with 
a bang on the table. 

Ellen was about to fly to the rescue, when 
there came another interruption, and a slight 
noise on the gravel outside. A firm young 
step in the passage, a gay voice at the dismal 
dining-room door, and Geoffrey was clasping 
Ellen to his heart and ringing his old father’s 
hand. 

“ Aunt Biddy, I’ve brought you the very 
sweetest thing in caps; Arundel chose it. 
Arundel has put up at Judson’s, Ellen, and 
will be over to-morrow early. Well, father, 
here I am, and as hungry as a hunter. I 
thought I would give you all a bit of a sur- 
prise.” 

“ Delighted to see you, me boy—more than 
delighted,” said O’Donnell. His eyes had 
grown bright, his lethargy was shaken off; 
he looked ten years younger, on the spot. 
“Ellen, we'll open that last jar of the old 
potheen, and I'll brew a bowl of punch, fit 
to warm the cockles of your heart, Geoffrey, 
my lad.” 

“ All right, father; it’s cold enough outside, 
but as I walked over from Derry, I am fairly 
warm just now, but I'll drink your good 
health, sir, with pleasure.” 

There was something in this answer which 
slightly damped the enthusiasm of both the 
Squire and Ellen—a faint, faint suspicion 
that Geoffrey had grown too fine a gentle- 
man to care for the aroma of the old home- 
brewed potheen. He was really a splendid- 
looking young man, and few could wonder 
at the father and sister being proud of him. 
All the early promise of his youth had been 
fulfilled, and in his tall and upright figure, 
in his fine proportions, and in the pose of his 
graceful head, could be read all that pride 


'and dignity of race which no reverse of 


fortune could hide or diminish. 

His face, very like his sister's, was now 
slightly bronzed, the brilliant colour of his 
earlier youth was toned down, his blue eyes 
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had gained in depth and feeling, and the 
weakness of his mouth was hidden by a 
moustache. Geoffrey ate heartily, and Ellen, 
her father, and Aunt Bridget ministered to 
him. 

Aunt Bridget, who had forgotten all her 
woes in the prospect of that delightful new 
cap, was at her best. Kate, the serving-maid, 
hurried backwards and forwards ; the Squire 
laughed heartily whenever Geoffrey opened 
his lips, and Ellen’s cheeks grew bright with 
happiness. 

In the midst of this scene Kate, the serv- 
ing maid, touched her young mistress lightly 
on the shoulder. “Will you plase walk 
into the kitchen one moment, Miss Eileen ?” 

These words were said in a whisper. 

‘What is it, Kate? 
disturbed just at present,” whispered Ellen 
back. 

“There’s a body there as wants a word 
with you, miss.” 

Ellen rose instantly. She went into the 
tiny kitchen, where a tall, slight figure, 
wrapped from head to foot in a peasant 
woman’s cloak, leant against the dresser. 

“Can I do anything for you?” asked the 
girl’s kind voice. 

The cloak was instantly flung back, and 
revealed the slender form and wild and still 
lovely face of Nora, the girl who had ap- 
pealed to Ellen two years ago in the cave. 

Ellen had not seen her since she left Inch- 
fawn, and she started now, not only on 
account of the throng of old memories which 
came over her, but also because of the change 
in the young girl’s face. She was wasted 
almost to a skeleton, and her brilliant black 
eyes looked now too large for beauty. 

“ Yes, ’tis me, Miss Eileen, ’tis me. I have 
walked a long mile to-day, and I will be 
tired ; but I wanted tospake with you mortal 
bad, miss dear.” 

“Sit down, Nora, sit down. How very 
ill you look! You shall have something to 
eat directly. I never saw any one so changed 
in my life!” 

“We are stharvin’, stharvin’,” said Nora 
in a faint voice ; “ the bit and the sup hasn’t 


? 


been there, and the times has been hard, and | 


the days damp and cold. Me mother and 
me—we was turned out of our bit of a cabin 
a year ago now, and there ain’t nothing to 
pick up—never a stick nor nothing on 
bare Dunree Head. But I hasn’t come to 
spake of meself,” continued Nora, suddenly 
changing her voice. ‘ Miss Eileen!” drop- 
ping her tone to a whisper, “ Mr. Geoffrey 
hisself come in here half an hour ago!” 





I don’t want to be | 





“He did, Nora: what of that?” 

“Ah! and ’tis you to say, what of that, 
when his blessed steps is music in our ears, 
and every sowl all around—every wronged 
sow] all the counthry round—is awaiting for 
him to deliver them! Miss Eileen, you might 
have been a queen amongst us, but you 
wouldn’t, you wouldn't! but he, Mister 
Geoffrey, he’s bound hisself, and no crowned 
king was ever more waited for.” 

Ellen’s face grew white at these words. 

“T don’t think you can see my brother 
now,” she said; “he has only just come 
home, and he is with my father. There is 
nothing Geoffrey or I would not do for you 
—for all of you, Nora—but my father and 
he are so happy together just now. I would 
rather—do you mind ?—I would rather tell 
neither of them anything sad to-night.” 

“Tis only the bit of a message, Miss 
Eileen ; and I was to deliver it faithful and 
sure ; but you can tell it as good as me, and 
sure when I mintions to them as Miss Eileen 
herself took the words off me, why they'll 
be satisfied, and niver say as Nora Mahoney 
has done wrong.” 

“T will deliver your message, word for 
word, Nora. I promise you.” 

“It’s just this,” whispered Nora, coming 
forward, and letting her slow words drop on 
Ellen’s ear with significant pauses. ‘“ Down 
in the red glen, along by Patrick Macnaugh- 
ten’s cottage, when ’tis tin o’clock to-morrow 
night, there’s thim as will wait and long and 
pray in the red glen, Miss Eileen, asthore, 
for him as is to be their deliverer. You tell 
Mr. Geoffrey ; he'll know.” 

Before Ellen could open her lips, or utter 
word or comment, Nora had wrapped her 
cloak well over her face, and glided from the 
kitchen. She had not even waited for the 
food which her starved body had so sorely 
needed, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—BECOMING ONE OF THEM. 


*QuiET, Shela—steady there, dear little 
woman. No, Oscar, I am not going into 
Derry this morning—I will wait just here, 
and you may run on the sands if you like, 
good dog, and Shela and I will walk up and 
down. Yes, Shela, I know you are longing 
for a gallop, but patience, my good little 
horse, I think he will come soon, and he 
must pass this way.” 

Ellen was waiting ata sheltered turn in 
the road which led into Derry. 

The Lake of Shadows lay almost at her 
feet ; it was a still and lovely winter's morn- 
ing with just a touch of frost to give fresh- 
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ness to the air, and Lough Swilly lay calm 
with scarcely a ripple on its waters. 

Ellen, too, looked outwardly calm. There 
was no sign of impatience in her upright 
young figure ; her sunny and beautiful face 
looked serene, and only those who knew her 
very well indeed, could detect the sparkle of 
expectancy, nay, more, the look of well kept 
down anxiety in her dark blue eyes. 

Ellen had come out to this turn in the road 
to wait for Arundel. Geoffrey had said he 
would come to Rose Bank Cottage that morn- 
ing, but Ellen wanted to see him first, and 
alone. 

She had thought of many expedients for 
obtaining this desire, and at last she deter- 
mined to wait by an angle in the road which 
she knew he must pass. She paced her horse 
slowly up and down. Oscar looked at her 
and wagged his tail, and walked with his 
solemn trot by her side. Oscar longed for 
that run on the sands, but leave Ellen— 
never! 

At last he uttered a sharp short bark of 
surprise and pleasure, and the next moment 
he was fawning on Arundel and licking his 
hand. 

“Tt is extraordinary how Oscar remembers 
you,” said Ellen, riding up to the two. “It 
is two years since any of us have seen you, 
and Oscar remembers as if it was yester- 
day.” 

“Oscar is too noble to forget,” said Arun- 
del quietly. ‘ And you, Miss O’Donnell, are 
you well ?—are you happy? I had a thou- 
sand things to ask you, but you are going 
for aride. Did Geoffrey tell you that 1 was 
coming up to Rose Bank this morning ?” 

“He did, and I came out here to meet you. 
I have an anxiety, and you used to be a good 
friend to me two years ago. I thought I 
might consult you.” 

Arundel’s deep grey eyes grew a little 
bright. He took Ellen’s hand, and said— 

“Certainly, anything in my power,” and 
then he walked by her side. 

“There is a good deal of trouble just now 
at Inchfawn, Mr. Arundel,” said Ellen, plung- 
ing at once into the heart of her subject. 





“We have gone away it is true, but our | 


hearts are still there, and the poor people 
who used to love us, love us still. They 
come to me, from time to time, with their 
troubles, and my heart aches for them. I 
believe there is a good deal of discontent 
at Inchfawn, and that discontent gives me 
much anxiety.” 

“'The—the present owner—I am sure his 


and kind to the poor folks?” interrupted 
Arundel. 

“He is just, but I don’t believe he is very 
kind. I don’t blame him, however. Mr. 
Arundel, it is simply that he does not under- 
stand us and our ways. There are those, 
however, who blame him bitterly. I told you 
there was discontent at Inchfawn.” 

Ellen’s face was full of distress now, and 
Arundel noticed that the hand which held 
Shela’s reins trembled. 

“In what way can I help you?” he 
asked. “You are not telling me all this 
without believing that I can help you.” 

“T earnestly hope that you will help us. 
I pray with my whole heart fervently that 
you may see a way to deliver us. I ask you 
for Geoffrey’s sake.” 

“T am an idle man, Miss O’Donnell,” re- 
plied Philip Arundel. “I have a little 
money, and a great dealof time. I place my 
time, my money, and what brains I possess, 
at your service.” 

“Thank you,” said Ellen simply. 

Arundel laid his hand on Shela’s neck, 
and Oscar, who had always approved of the 
Englishman’s ways and doings, walked 
sedately at his other side. 

“For some time,” continued Ellen, “for 
many years now, there has been a secret 
society at Inchfawn, it belongs exclusively to 
our place, and, as far as I can tell, is uncon- 
nected with any other. You know, Mr. 
Arundel, that secret societies have done a 
great deal of harm in Ireland, and my 
mother, my dear mother, dreaded them, and 
once she made me promise to have nothing 
to say to them, and to do all in my power to 
prevent Geoffrey ever joining any, or to be 
mixed up with secret societies in any way 
whatever. But for that promise solemnly 
made, and which I must ever keep, I would 
have become a member before now of the 
society which exists at Inchfawn.” 

“You would!” said Arundel, startled, 
and looking at her in surprise. 

“Yes, yes, it might have been misunder- 
stood, but what of that? By that means 
alone could I have got at the innermost 
hearts of those I love. Do you suppose I 
would have counselled them for evil ? and do 
you not think I might have led them on to 
feel gently and to act peaceably ? However, 
it was not to be. Mr. Arundel, what I 


| could not do, Geoffrey did. Without know- 


very name gives you pain; but is he—just 





ing anything of our mother’s special wish in 
this matter—he became a member of this 
society. When I found it out, he had bound 
himself by vows, and it was too late to draw 
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back. For the last two years, as you know, 
Geoffrey has lived in Dublin; he has come 
here as often as he could, and his visits have 
always been full of sunshine. He has changed 
a little, however, since then, and I don’t 
think in all respects he is quite the Geoffrey 
of old.” 

“You must expect him to grow,” said 
Arundel. “In two years he has seen much 
of the world, and he has stood metaphoric- 
ally on his own feet.” 

“Yes, I can understand that, but there 
are some differences which my father and I 
notice, and I fear, I greatly fear, he may 
disappoint some of those who trust in him.” 

Here Ellen related with much enthusiasm 
her interview with Nora Mahoney of the 
night before. 

“You see,” she said, “the people at Inch- 
fawn look to Geoffrey as a deliverer. I wish 
you could have seen Nora when she said, 
‘He comes to us as a king ; but will he, will 
he throw his heart and soul, his whole being 
into this matter? Will he save these warm- 
hearted, weak, impulsive people ¢” 

“But what is he to save them from?” 
asked Arundel. 

Ellen drew in her horse, and gave the 
Englishman a swift kindling glance, of almost 
contempt. 

“What is he to save them from?” she 
repeated. “Ah! I forgot, you are not one 
of us afterall. Their bodies are starving, 
their souls are perishing, he is to save them 
from themselves, he is to be strong and great 
and noble. There is a leader’s work before 
him if he will but take it. He is to show 
our own people, our very own people, the 
right way. Oh, that I could do this thing!” 

“ And: you would do it well,” said Arun- 
del, looking with admiration at the beau- 
tiful enthusiastic creature. ‘“ When is this 
society to meet ?” 

“To-night ; at ten o’clock to-night.” 

** And have you spoken to Geofirey ?” 

“A little ; he thinks me too much of an 
enthusiast, I thought”—here she spoke almost 
timidly—“TI thought you might say some- 
thing to my brother.” 

“Perhaps,” said Arundel slowly, “ per- 
haps—I am under no promise, you see, and I 
am an idle man, and I can be in earnest; 
suppose I became a member of the society ?” 

“You! oh, would you? Geoffrey would 
be safe. There would be a head to direct 
and—and—Mr. Arundel, I don’t know how 
to thank you, but this would comfort me.” 

“JT would do much to comfort you,” said 
Arundel with fervour. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—DISCLAIMING HIS CROWN. 


THAT same evening, just as a new moon 
was slowly sinking below the horizon, and a 
great darkness of winter was settling over a 
wild and lonely glen, several men and a few 
women stepped noiselessly down a narrow 
mountain path. 

They entered the glen in single file, and 
then stood motionless, all listening intently, 
and all straining their eyes towards the other 
entrance, about a quarter of a mile away. 

At last they were rewarded by the sound 
of muffled footsteps, and the next moment, 
Geoffrey, Arundel, and Tom Doherty joined 
the group. Doherty said a word or two toa 
tall and powerfully built man, who stood 
foremost in the little knot of waiting people, 
and then they all, again in single file, went 
slowly up the narrow zigzag mountain path. 
This path seemed to go up the rugged breast 
of a perfectly barren hill. It was, however, 
a path to deceive, for seeming to lead no- 
where in particular, it suddenly brought the 
whole party to a tiny wooden door, which 
was cleverly concealed by a furze bush. 

This door was jammed up against the 
entrance to a large cave in the solid rock. 
One man made a peculiar knock on the door, 
which was instantly opened by a woman, 
who greeted the whole party with solemn 
“Caed mille afaltha,”* and then led the 
way into a huge, roughly-hewn chamber. 

This was the very room where Ellen had 
come two years ago, and the woman who 
brought the party in was Nora Mahoney’s 
mother. 

There were several torches flaring against 
the walls. There was a huge peat fire 
smouldering in a distant corner, and not- 
withstanding the strong smell of smoke, the 
air of the place was not unpleasant. 

An enormous deal table ran down the 
length of this subterranean room, and round 
it now the men and women congregated. 

Doherty took Geoffrey’s hand, and led him 
to the top of the table. 

* Inchfawn has come back,” he said. “There 
are them as has took the land, there are 
them who have hearts base enough to live in 
the old walls, but the true Inchfawn lives in 
the fortresses of our hearts, don’t he, neigh- 
bours ?” 

“Thrue for ye, thrue for ye, Doherty,” 
here shouted a dozen voices in great excite- 
ment and even passion. “Mr. Geoffrey 
comes of the rale old stock, bless him, may 
God and the blessed Vargin bless him.” 


* Irish for “ A hundred thousand welcomes.” 
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Here Nora Mahoney ran forward, knelt 
down at Geoffrey’s feet, and taking his hand 
raised it to her lips. 

“You are our king, and you will deliver 
us, Inchfawn,” she said. 

Geoffrey raised his hat. His face was 
flushed with surprise and emotion. 

“Get up, Nora,” he said, “I will do what 
Ican. I thank you all for your welcome. 
You forget, however, that while my father 
lives, I can scarcely be Inchfawn, but I will 
do all that I can.” 

“What would the young masther say to 
having the place back again?” here shouted 
a voice. 

“Hush!” said Doherty with decision. 
“You kape a quiet tongue in your head, 
Donovan, or youll be turned out! Now 
then, boys,” he continued, “we hasn’t come 
here for business alone, there’s pleasure first, 
and to drink the health of our young gentle- 
man in the good old mountain dew. Here’s 
a jar of potheen, boys, that I'll warrant 
hasn’t a headache in the whole of it.” 

Nora brought forward a little tin mug, 
and Doherty poured some of the illicit 


whiskey into it; to this she added water, | 





and then carried it round to each man and | 


woman to sip. 

Geoffrey’s health was drunk with fervour, 
blessings were poured upon him from all 
sides, and Arundel, who stood in the back- 
ground, noticed the passionate appeal in thin 
and careworn faces. These men and women 
truly looked upon Geoffrey as a deliverer, 
and as he stood, tall and erect and graceful, 
at their head, with a glow on his cheeks and 
a light in his eyes, he seemed indeed a king 
worthy to reign over them. Arundel found 
himself imbibing some of Ellen’s enthusiasm, 
and it reached its height when Nora’s sweet, 
wild voice suddenly broke out in that most 
pathetic song of a forsaken Irishman— 


“ The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were dead.” 


“Thrue for ye, Nora,” said several men 


when she had finished, “thrue for ye, you | 


poor bit of a starvin’ thing ; but, plase the 
Almighty God, things ’ll take a good turn 
now. ‘There’s ways and manes, friends, 
there’s ways and manes, and thim as is got 
in wrongfully may be turned out shamefully. 
We doesn’t go in fer no violence, but there’s 
ways and manes, and there’s such a thing as 
making a place too hot fer thim as has no 
right to be there—ain’t there, Nora, my 
lass ?” 

The man called Donovan here came for- 





ward and clapped his heavy hand on the 
young girl’s shoulder. 

Nora looked up with a half-frightened 
smile, and her majestic-looking mother said, 
“So be it!” in a deep, vibrating voice, and 
with the solemnity of an Amen. 

“Look here !” said Geoffrey, stepping for- 
ward, and speaking suddenly, “you are all 
Inchfawn people, are you not ?” 

“Yes, your honour—long life to your 
honour—every living sow] on us, and was 
born and bred in the owld place—God 
bless it!” 

“We are all kinsfolk, then,” said Geoffrey. 
“Now you will listen to me when I say a 
thing. Iam very much obliged to you—I 
am very much touched by the reception you 
have given me to-night. I am sure many of 
you have suffered. In all your suffering I 
sympathise, and in every way in my power 
I will help you, but there is just one thing I 
should like you to understand clearly—that, 
although I belong to this society, this society 
which we men of Inchfawn have made, and 
which, with the help of God, we will hold 
together for many a long year, yet I in no 
way hold with you in your dislike of your 
present landlord. He bought the land 
honourably, and it is his, not ours. Long 
may my father and I live in your hearts, but 
to call me by the name of a property which 
does not belong to me, is not true, and I 
won't have it!” 

This speech of Geoffrey’s was received with 
absolute and astonished silence, even Doherty 
fell away a few steps from his young master, 
and looked at him with a slight derisive 
scowl. Mrs. Mahoney’s voice was heard 
uttering some angry words, and Nora gave 
vent to a smothered sob. 

It was at this juncture that Arundel 
stepped up to Geoffrey, laid his hand on his 
arm, and said in his clear and unmistakably 
English tones, “I wish to become a member 
of this society.” 

His words were as tinder to fire, they 
broke the spell of silence, and let loose the 
storm which had been muttering. 

“A spy! aspy!” said several voices, “it’s 
him—the black-hearted foreigner—who has 
turned the nature of our young gentleman ! 
Turn him out! turn him out! the cowld- 
natured stranger! Is it the like of him we 
want among us? No, no! he’saspy! he'll 
betray us! he'll ruin us! Here, boys, take 
him by the shoulders and turn him out !” 

“ You'll do nothing of the kind!” shouted 
Geoffrey, his powerful young voice rising 
high. ‘ You forget, good people, or are you 
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mad? Arundel is my friend, touch him if 
you dare! Who lays a hand on Arundel 
has my curse from this day forward. D’ye 
hear! stand back! I’m ashamed of you!” 

The men and women fell away. Geoffrey 
had wounded them more deeply than words 
could say, but still the unbounded influence 
which his race held over theirs kept them in 
control. They resumed their mutterings, 
and the words, “ A spy! we'll have none of 
him !” were only repeated faintly. 

“T cannot become a member of the society 
against your wish,” said Arundel. “ Youare 
mistaken in me, and perhaps I shall prove it 
to you some day. O’Donnell is right, and I 
am his staunch friend. His family have 
proved their truth to yours and you, and for 


their sakes I would have helped you. Do | 


you suppose I would have taken your vows 
upon me and then been false? That be far 
from me! But I cannot join you against 
your will, and I will not stay now. No, 
Geoffrey, I will not stay; ‘tis best for me 
to go. Good-night to you all.” 

Arundel took up his hat and went to the 
entrance of the cave. He was instantly 
followed by Tom Doherty. 

“You're about right, sir,” he whispered, 
“and it’s best to leave them, pore crathurs ! 
though I take shame on me that Miss Ellen’s 
friend should have the base word flung at 
him. You ride home, sir, and I'll see to the 
young masther. He’s mistook them as ’ud 
shed the last drop of their heart’s blood for 
him. They were that angered and amazed 
they couldn’t stand a foreigner stepping for- 
ward for the moment. There, sir, you make 
the best of your way home. There’s a deal 
o’ business to be gone through between now 
and morning. But Mr. Geoffrey has mistook 
us altogether.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—MODEL FARMS AND OTHER 
DELIGHTS. 


THE Brownlows of Inchfawn! They were 
beginning—the four or five daughters, the 
father and mother, and the sons who came 
home at intervals from Oxford and Cam- 
—- take considerable pride out of the 
title. 

In the town of Derry they were simply 
rich parvenus, they could only force their 
way into society through the power of their 
riches; but now they were county folks. 
Mrs. Brownlow, beginning by disliking the 
idea, now loved it. 

“T declare, John Henry,” she would say, 
for she still clung to this obnoxious name 
for her eldest son, “I felt all in a flutter 


to-day, when Lady Northbury called. I 
never thought asa plain body like me would 
sit side by side with a titled dame. My 
word ! I was a bit disappointed in her dress 
though—it was plain as you please, and the 
pokiest little bonnet. I always did go in 
for good heavy stylish bonnets, plenty of 
ostrich tips in them, and touched up with a 
| good bright bit of colour; that’s my style, 
| and I wonder at Lady Northbury. However, 
as I was saying, John Henry, she was mighty 
h’affable, and spoke as pleasant as you please. 
| She said as it was a right good thing for this 
| fine old estate as your father had got hold 
|of it. Going to rack and ruin it was with 
the O’Donnells, she said, for they were just 
regular out-and-out spendthrifts.” 

There was no appearance now of the old 
' estate of Inchfawn going to rack and ruin ; 
' money could enhance its beauties, and money 
| had been lavished upon it, with an unsparing 
| and judicious hand. 
| Mrs. Brownlow would have vulgarised 

the place, but her lord and master had far 
too good taste for that. 

Inchfawn was the rich Derry merchant’s 
| hobby, and he spent time, and thought, and 
| much money over it. His eldest son should 
| inherit a property which any man would be 

proud to own, and that once obscure name 
of Brownlow should be great in the land. 

So Mr. Brownlow only pulled down part 
of the old house—he pulled down the most 
dilapidated and tumbledown portion, and 

added extensive new wings, but the body of 
the building, and in particular the magni- 
'ficent old oak hall, remained untouched. 
| Neither Ellen nor Oscar any longer warmed 
| themselves by the roaring peat fire ; but the 
| peat fire itself still sent its merry sparks fly- 
| ing up the wide chimney, and its reflection 
still shone bright in polished oak nearly 
black with age. 

Brownlow had taken great pains with this 
hall, which ran the greater part of the 
| length of the whole house, and had a gabled 
| and carved oak roof. He allowed nothing 
| modern to come near it. Fabulous sums he 
paid for costly old oak bureaus, and high- 
backed and ancient-world chairs. 

Mrs. Brownlow called it a dismal and 
creepy sort of place, but Brownlow’s visitors 
were charmed, and Brownlow himself slowly 
rubbing his hands would remark—— 

“The growth of a century or two, my 
good sir, speaks of an old family, eh ?” 

Mrs. Brownlow’s drawing-room in the 
new wing was a perfect glittering mass of 








gilt and ormolu and crimson brocade. She 
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was allowed to furnish the room with her 
own taste, and she felt justly very proud of 
it. She liked to sit there, attired in all the 
gorgeousness of her rich silks and satins, and 
reflect on the greatness of her lord and 
master, John Henry, senior. “To think of 
me, as used to feel no shame to be down on 
my knees scrubbing a floor, a-coming to this!” 
she would exclaim, and then she too, would 
rub her fat hand softly, and feel a consider- 
able amount of honest exultation and pride. 
The young Brownlow girls had gay times 
of it now. Money can secure to itself many 
friends, and these girls, with their barbaric 
instincts still unquenched, consorted with 
the gentle and well-born. 

The new wings at Inchfawn were always 
full of company. Visitors came in winter, 
in spring, in summer, in autumn. There 
were amusements for these guests at all 
times ; for what cannot money do? John 
Henry, junior, owned a splendid yatch ; his 
sisters developed a love for trawling and 
fishing ; of course their guests did likewise ; 
then there was the meet to attend, and there 
were horses ad libitum at every one’s com- 
mand, while the milder sports of archery, 
tennis, and croquet, filled up odd moments. 

There was a magnificent billiard-room in 
the new wing, and here the young men and 
maidens would congregate and have a gay 
time on wet days. Altogether, Inchfawn 
became celebrated for its gaiety, its life, its 
fun, and Brownlow, senior, who had done 
all this by the labour of his hands and the 
toil of his brain, looked on well pleased. The 
estate was turning out more profitable than 
he had dared to hope ; not an inch of ground 
was allowed to lie fallow ; already two model 
dairy farms had been started, where in 
O’Donnell’s time about twenty small hold- 
ings had literally produced no rent. 

Yes; the place was gay and prosperous ; 
even as a mercantile enterprise it had turned 
out successful. The great new drawing-rooms 
resounded evening after evening to music, 
and dance, and song, and the hospitable old 
kitchens were filled with serving-men and 
women, who feasted, and drank and were 
merry. ‘True, the old faces were never seen 
there now. The hungry and tired pedestrian 
could no longer crouch by the fire, and 
receive his “bite and sup,” and go on bis way 
refreshed. No more homeless families found 
a night’s shelter in the well-filled barns. Mr. 
Brownlow gave in charity, judiciously, and 
counting the cost beforehand, but to allow 
unmeasured and unreasonable almsgiving 
was abhorrent to his soul, 





Yes ; Inchfawn was a beautiful place now, 
quite a sight to behold. And those English 
visitors who came over in the autumn re- 
turned to their more favoured land with 
exclamations of wonder and rapture. In 
particular they admired those model farms, 
which were exclusively managed by English 
people, and were constructed, so to speak, 
out of nothing ; but neither they nor the gay 
young Brownlows as they rode or walked 
along, and made themselves bright and 
merry, noticed the gaunt and haggard and 
hungry faces which started up to scowl at 
them now and then from behind a hedge- 
row, or to mutter low and anguished words 
wrung from their famine and distress. For 
the model farms seemed to them to be built 
out of their heart’s blood, and though emi- 
gration was offered to them, for Brownlow 
was strictly just, they preferred to hide 
away in the fastnesses of the mountains hard 
by, but the young Brownlows knew nothing 
of these things. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—“I’D LIKE TO BE THE 
OTHER.” 


THERE was only one member of this family 
who showed any discontent, and that was 
the rather sleepy young man who was even- 
tually to succeed to the property. 

John Henry, junior, was still idle and 
good-for-nothing ; he still liked to lie in bed 
in the mornings, and during the day to lounge 
away his time in the easiest chair he could 
get. 

° Pretty girls were at Inchfawn in plenty, 
pretty girls who might have been induced to 
overlook John Henry’s defects for the sake 
of his riches, but he was far too lazy to dream 
of flirting with them. He still considered 
life a bore, and he still remained faithful to 
his first opinion, that Inchfawn was an in- 
tolerably slow place. He was sick of his 
mother’s, and father’s, and sisters’ raptures 
over it, and he was not the least elated at 
the prospect of inheriting it by-and-by. Only 
one thing seemed ever to rouse this phleg- 
matic young man. He would stroll languidly 
and slowly down the long avenue, and, saun- 
tering on to the high road, would allow him- 
self to be accosted by the first peasant man 
or woman he met. He would sit on any 
stone he happened to see, and allow this in- 
dividual to harangue him as long as he or 
she pleased, and provided they spoke about 
the O’Donnells, he did not mind how long 
he listened. Now and then the wary Irish 
pedestrian would throw in a word of praise 
of the present owners of Inchfawn, hoping 
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thereby to extract an extra shilling or half-| pleased to respect the seldom-expressed 
crown from John Henry, but he was not to | wishes of their son and heir. The stile re- 


be caught by any such chaff. mained, and John Henry did lean his elbows 
“Oh! stuff and nonsense! that’s all hum-| on it on many a summer’s evening. 
bug you know,” he would exclaim ; “we are| Some words would occur to him as he 
not a bit suited to the place, nota bit. You| stood there—just a few words—but they 
need not think to come round me with that | came back to him with the sweetness of a 
sort of talk. I once saw the real thing, and | dearly loved refrain,—“ You are a gentleman 
I'm not likely to mistake it again. There, | at heart.” She had said them. With fervour 
good evening to you.” And then he would | in her voice, and feeling in her wonderful 
throw the beggar half-a-crown, or sometimes | and beautiful eyes, she had said, “Oh! you 
even a crown piece, and stroll languidly away. | are a gentleman at heart, but I cannot take 
His very slow footsteps would generally | that money.” Her words sounded very nice, 








bring him to the stile where he had stood | 


with Ellen on the night when he had offered 
her his own two thousand pounds. His 
father had proposed, when they had first 
arrived at Inchfawn, to make a carriage-drive 
through this beautiful piece of undergrowth 
and wood. But here John Henry had inter- 
posed with a warmth and energy which had 
taken his family by surprise. He wished 
that stile to remain; he did not want that 
underwood touched. Well, why? The 
underwood was romantic-looking, and the 
wooden stile a convenient sort of place for 
a fellow to rest his elbows on, on a summer’s 
evening. 

The elder Brownlows were only too well 


but they were untrue. If ever there was a 
|cad, it was John Henry Brownlow. This 
|he would say to himself, for he was quite 
|aware of the vulgarity and littleness and 
feebleness of his soul. 

“Only I'd like to be the other,” he would 
now and then say in conclusion; “for her 
sake I should like to be the other.” 

Now and then, too, but not very often, 
young Brownlow would ride into Derry, and 
always on these occasions he took care to go 
| by a road which took him past Rose Bank 
| Cottage. Only once or twice during these 
|two years did he catch even a glimpse of 
| Ellen, and then she turned quickly away, as 
| though the sight of him gave her pain. 








JOHN B. 


GOUGH. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE. 


i i is now upwards of thirty years since 
Londoners, like the Athenians of old, 
always in search of novelty, had a new sensa- 
tion. Somehow or other we had heard a 
good deal of total abstinence, and Father 
Mathew, with his pleasant voice, had made 
many converts all over the land, but, as a 
rule, society took no note of temperance 
reformers. They were chiefly men who had 
risen from the ranks, who had been saved 
from the drunkard’s fate, and were very 
much in earnest; but their language was 
coarse, and their wanton attacks on the pro- 
prieties of life made as many enemies as con- 
verts to their cause. The clergy were against 
them, the medical men recommended their 
patients a medicinal glass, and the public con- 
science was satisfied to let things remain as 
they were, though drunkenness filled the 
land with its victims, whose bitter cry no 
man regarded. On the other side of the 


Atlantic a man had arisen who, with his | 


burning words, had opened the eyes of the 
public, and had won for the temperance 


| cause a success it had never achieved before. 
| His name was Gough, and it was resolved to 
|invite him to England. Little was known 
| of him, save that he was born in poverty at 
| Sandgate, in Kent, and when a lad had left 
| his native land to find across the Atlantic the 
| living which appeared to be denied him here. 
| He had had bitter experiences, had wrestled 
with poverty, had been a victim of intem- 
perance, had been saved, and in his turn had 
been the saviour of others. His words were 
words of power; they touched men’s hearts, 
they quickened their aspirations, they bet- 
tered and brightened their lives. Wherever 
he went, the spell of the sparkling cup was 
gone, zeal was excited, and the drunkard was 
reclaimed. 

It was a memorable time when he made 
his début in Exeter Hall, which was crammed 
to its utmost capacity on the occasion, 
and ornamented with banners and flags 
as I have seldom seen it since. I can still 
recall the scene. How dense was the crowd! 
how great the expectation! how immense 
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the cheer which went up as we saw the tem- 
perance leaders moving on to the platform 
with the flags of Britain and America way- 
ing on every side! Onward they advance— 
James Silk Buckingham, who is to take the 
chair ; George Cruikshank, the Hogarth of 
the nineteenth century; John Cassell, now 
in the fulness of his fame as the “ Popular 
Educator.” In their midst is a stranger in 
the prime of life, plainly dressed in black ; 
his hair is dark, and so is his face, and his 
figure is by no means commanding ; but he 
has a good forehead, has a mobile counte- 
nance, and a flexible voice. The first sen- 





tence, as it falls gently and easily from his | 


lips, tells us that Gough has the true ora- 


| 


torical power, which no study can win, no | 
| over the land—in the Church and the senate, 


He was a born orator, as 


gold can buy. 


Pope, who lisped in numbers, was a born poet. | 


He was nervous, as well he might be, for he | 


was speaking for the first time in his native 
land to thousands who had come with the 
highest expectations ; and he had made up 
his mind that he should fail, and return by 
the next steamer to the land of his adoption 


—to the land which had given him a wife | 


whose devotion had done much to make him 
the man he was. But what nervousness he 


| or Chalmers, or Robert Hall. 


felt—of which he gave no outward and | 


visible sign—only served to intensify his 
power. ‘There was no effort, no fluster ; all 
was easy and natural. There was no acting, 
even in his dramatic display, no strain in his 
loftiest flights. In what he said there was 


nothing new ; the tale he told was old as the | 


hills—how drink had robbed the strong 
man of his strength and woman of her charm 
and grace ; how it had turned childhood into 
a curse ; how it had shipwrecked the loftiest 
lives, and withered the fairest blossoms of 
genius ; how it had filled the land with tears, 
and lamentation, and woe—with Rachaels 
weeping for their children, and refusing to 
be comforted because they were not ; how it 
paralysed the grandest efforts of the Church, 
and was a standing menace to the State. 
Yet, as he spoke, the scorner was still, and 
the chatter of a vain frivolity was hushed, 
and men were touched in their hearts; and 
tears were to be seen, not only amongst ex 
citable women, but in the eyes of those un- 
used to the melting mood. Then came the 
relief of laughter, as the orator changed his 
theme, and happily touched another chord. 
His power of mimicry too was great; and 
every now and then there flashed up between 
the laughter and the tears a bit of poetry in 
prose—a gem, as it were, not born to blush 
unseen, but to be a joy for ever, like a thing 


of beauty in the hearer’s memory ; and all 
seasoned with an egotism that attracted 
rather than repelled. It was thus Mr. Gough 
won his way when he came, as it were, a 
stranger to his own land; it was thus he 
retained his hold upon his audiences, after 
they had listened to him for wpwards of thirly 
years. In America, where lecturing has almost 
died out of fashion, he retained his popularity 
to the last. In England he did more: he 
made the lecture a popular institution, and 
the teetotal lecturer a power. 

What astonishes me is to find how perma- 
nent have been the effects of Mr. Gough’s 
oratory. Generally we listen to an orator as 
we do to one that has a pleasant voice, and 
that plays well upon an instrument. But all 





in the market-place or at the bar—are many 
whose conversion to temperance is due en- 
tirely to their having been taken to hear 
Mr. Gough. He has his trophies everywhere; 
and is not that an orator’s highest praise ? 
It would be the height of absurdity to place 
him on the same plane with Pitt and Fox, 
with Chatham or Bolingbroke; nor can we 
compare him with our pulpit orators, Irving, 
Yet in his 
power to move the masses he equalled 
them all. In his own peculiar way, he was 
an original: he had the wisdom to strike 
out a new line for himself. It was a bold 
thing to do, but it was justified by results. 
In his hands a lecture was something more 
than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ; 
it was an appeal to the eye as well as to the 
ear ; to be appreciated it was essential that he 
should be seen. He owed much to the cir- 


| cumstances in which he had been placed; had 


| 


he been trained in the schools he would 
never have been the man he was. 


“ Lore had he learned in huts where poor men lie ; 
His teachers had been stars and rills.”’ 


Besides, he had seen something of the sin of 
our great cities, and life had taught him 
what became to him an inspiration, the 
curse of strong drink. There was the evil ; 
before you he placed the remedy. Long, long 


‘before Gough was born the evil had been 








patent— had been talked of in speeches, 
made the subject of many a sermon, been 
the burden of many a bitter page. But to 
Mr. Gough it was something more—a living 
reality, not an abstraction of the brain. 
Had he not been a victim of the gin-fiend 
himself? From his own sad experience he 
had learned that wine is a mocker, that 
strong drink is raging, that at the last it 
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stingeth like a serpent and biteth like an | died as he had lived, in harness, valiant to 
adder — that sorrow is the inheritance of | the last. The guard dies, not surrenders. 
those who look upon the wine when it is red. | And it was time the end had come. He 
It had been the curse and degradation of | had travelled far and wide; he had seen 
what otherwise should have been the morning much and spoken much. One day during 
of an unsullied life. It had left in his his last visit to England, he said, “I have 
memory an aching void ; it had planted on delivered 7,800 addresses on temperance 
his soul a scar over which he never ceased and other subjects, I have travelled 420,000 
to weep; it had dragged down to Hades miles, and I have not been in beda day from 
many a one more fortunately placed than | illness since 1848,” and since then his activity 
himself. God helping him, he resolved to increased rather than diminished. In sum- 
meet and slay the foe—the lion that went mer and winter alike he was at his post, and 
about the village and the town, the home and _ time was telling on him ; his black hair had 
the market-place, seeking whom he might | become white, his voice had lost somewhat 
devour. And it was because he could thus of its melodious ring, his memory was 
realise the thing to be attacked that he was beginning to fail. He could not rest; yet he 
a success. It was a personal fight in which had a pleasant home on the hillside near 
either he or the devil of strong drink was to | Worcester city, Massachusetts, where, when I 
conquer. Of course there were critics in | was there one hot summer day, the humming- 
refined and superior circles to find fault with | birds were flying in and out among the 
and sneer at him; but the masses were spell- | flowers, and where I was glad to find shelter in 
bound, and the young gladly responded to the noble library full of English souvenirs, or 
the orator’s appeal and signed the temper- | in the gymnasium at the back, where he took 
ance pledge. exercise and worked at his original trade of a 
In another way also nature had been | bookbinder. The neighbourhood was dear 
bountiful to Mr. Gough. Orators owe much | to him. One of his nieces taught in the 
to an imposing presence. Mr. Gough was | village school, and quite near was the house 
by no means a remarkable-looking man, but | from which he took her who still lives on 
nature had endowed him with a splendid | to deplore her loss and to guard his fame. 
voice—now redolent of laughter, now | He was six miles from Worcester, and thus 
quivering with pathos, now pealing forth | he was free from the worry of perpetual 
its righteous indignation—and a body that | callers, but he could not rest. Voices called 
readily lent itself to the oratorical needs of | him onward and upward, and he might not 
the hour. As a dramatic reciter, in his con- | linger in his fields or under the shelter of 
vivial days Mr. Gough had attained some | the trees he had planted, and whose growth 
celebrity, and an experience in the way of | he loved to watch. The wonder is that he 
effective address which prepared him for the | lived so long. Said one of London’s leading 
nobler work to which he was yet to be called. | surgeons to me, as he described an_opera- 
His manner had grown on him, and he | tion which he had just performed, “ There’s 
had learnt it all for himself. Criticism | another nail in my coffin.” Every lecture 
was disarmed by the orator’s earnestness, } Mr. Gough delivered was another nail in 
his singleness of aim, his heartfelt devo- his coffin; not from the ardour of his pre- 
tion to the welfare of man and the glory | paration: his matter was always ready ; he 
of God. It was no common inspiration | had his arguments and facts and illustrations 
that had led him to the platform and kept | at his finger-ends ; but it was his delivery 
him there ; and the longer that he lived the | that seemed to take the very life out of the 
loftier was his utterance and‘ the higher his | man, as he personated the characters he pre- 
aim. It was not alone the gospel of tem- | sented to his hearers, and worked himself up 


perance that he preached. What he taught | to the highest pitch of excitement. It was 


was a sovereign remedy for earthly sorrow | a fearful strain upon body and mind; it 
and care, suited alike to the young and the | was impossible it could continue long. It 
old, the rich and the poor, bond and free. | made him nervous, it kept him awake of a 
Especially did he seek to recommend it to | night; it induced a premature old age. If 
the young ; earnestly did he aim that they | he had not cultivated a boyish humour and 
should be redeemed from the thraldom of | simplicity to the last (in England he would 
evil habit, and the agony of evil thought. | stand watching the performances of Punch 
Struck down with paralysis on the public | for hours), the end, 1 am persuaded, would 
platform, his last words were, “ Young man, | have come sooner. Yet it could not be 
make your record clean.” And thus he! otherwise. It was because he spoke out of 
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his heart that he touched ang kindled the | that way would a man wish the summons to 
hearts of his hearers. I happened to be! come. It is better far to die in his vigour on 
in Torquay when Lord Cardwell came out! the battlefield. And thus it was with J. B. 
for what proved to be his last ride. He | Gough, and thus was it, I have always under- 
rode past me in his carriage, his head on | stood, he wished it to be. As Dryden wrote 
a pillow, apparently unconscious, a perfect | of the first Lord Shaftesbury, as Earl Russell 
wreck; and then I thought how I had | said of Mr. Canning, so it may be said of Mr. 
watched him, night after night, by the side | Gough, that he had— 

of Gladstone in the Senate, drinking in | “ A fiery soul which, working out its way, 


° x ° + - | Fretted the fragile body to decay, 
—' + battle with his peers. No, not in And o’er-informed the tenement of clay.” 
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LOVE AND LOVE’S REWARD. 


An Easter Sermon. 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


“ And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed in a white robe; and they 
Were amazed. And he saith unto them, Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazurene, who was crucified: He is risen; He 
is not here; behold the place where they laid Him. But go your way, tell His disciplesand Peter that He goeth before you 
into Galilee: there shall ye see Him, as He said unto you.’’—-Mark xvi. 5—7, 


TIXHESE verses record an incident which 

- occurred at this spring season of the 
year, and suggest thoughts appropriate to 
the time. Whatever doubts may obscure 
other chronological facts in the history of our 
Lord, there is no doubt that He died on the 
eve, or the evening, of the Passover, and rose 
again on the morning after the Paschal Sab- 
bath. Nearly twenty centuries ago, at sun- 
rise, on the morning of what we now call 
Easter Sunday, certain women, distraught 
with grief, went to the sepulchre to find an 
angel in the place where Jesus had lain, and 
to hear from him that the Lord had risen 
from the dead. 

It was not by chance or accident that 
Jesus died when He did, or that He rose 
again on the third day. All was afore ap- 
pointed—ordained by Him in whose hands 
are all our times. ‘The redeeming Passover 
of the Jews pointed through two thousand 
years to the season in which owr Passover 
should be offered-up. And even we can see 
a divine propriety in the selection of the time, 
in so far at least:as we'of these latitudes are 
concerned. The resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus synchronizes withthe resurrection of 
the natural world. . Just-when the earth is 
breaking from its wintry grave He came forth 
from a grave which:could not hoid Him. In 
the sepulchre, and inthe garden in which it 
stood, the same divine process was going:on 
—new and more glorious life coming forth 
from the very bosom of death; the-matural 
symbol and the spiritual reality casting cross 
lights on each other, and making each other 
infinitely more significant and beautiful. 

The very date of the Resurrection is a theme 
for praise, at least for us. Go into the fields 
at this season of the year, at this rising spring- 
tide of life, and everything will speak to you 
of the resurrection from the dead. Life is at 
work in every emerald bud, in the bursting 
bark of every swelling bough, in the green- 
ing tints of every brown hedgerow or hill- 
side. A month or two since and everything 
was still and cold, bound in the fetters of 
death, covered with its shroud of snow. But, 
now, life is coming back to the dead world. 
It cannot be holden. A mighty tide is stir- 
ring and rushing through its every vein. It 





is rising from the tomb, clothing itself in its 
green waving robes, adorning itself with grace 
and beauty. And this annual miracle re- 
minds you of the miracle once for all ; this 
annual resurrection of that great Resurrection 
on which all the hopes of faith depend. You 
are not permitted to forget it. Nature thrusts 
its symbols on you from every side. Year 
by year Spring weaves its garlands round the 
empty tomb, while mountains and all hills, 
fruitful trees and all cedars, fields and all 
gardens, creeping things and flying fowl re- 
peat the old glad song, “The Lord is risen! 
the Lord is risen!” And shall not we who 
rose in Him, we who are to rise again at His 
coming—shall not we take our part in this 
song of gladness, this song of deliverance ? 

It may help us to sing and give praise if 
we look for a while, not at the fact of the 
Resurrection itself, but at its bearing and 
effects on the women to whom it was first 
made-known. It may be that if we follow 
love in its pilgrimage to the sepulchre in the 
garden, and mark the benediction it brings 
away with it, we may be stimulated to a 
more willing service, and reeeive the bene- 
diction reserved for those who love. 

I. Let us consider the love of these holy 
women, and learn its lessons. They put to 
shame the men who, not many hours before, 
had professed themselves willing to die rather 
than desert the Son of Man. The Apostles, 
even Peter and John, still hang back, in 
doubt or despair. But the Maries and Salome, 
very early in the morning, with none to help 
them, not witting how the stone is to be 
rolled away, come to the sepulchre. So 
soon as the Sabbath law will permit, and be- 
fore they can well see to discharge the offices 
of love, they hasten to the spot where the 
body of Jesus had been laid. Why are they 
the first to do Him service ? 

(1.) The last at the Cross are the first at the 
sepulchre. That explains it all. They had 
seen how Christ loved them, how far his love 
for them would carry Him. And now they 
show their love for Him who had proved His 
love for them to be stronger than death. It 
is at the Cross that we learn and catch the 
love of Christ. It is from His death that 
we draw motive, impulse, strength, for His ser- 
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vice. If we turn away from that, or stand afar 

off, weshall not bethe first to behold Hisglory ; 

we shall not be foremost in serving Him. 
(2.) Another lesson we may learn from 


them is, that love is greater than faith. 
Christ had said, “The Son of Man must be 
crucified, and He shall rise again the third 
day ;” said it many times; said it in tones so 
grave and sorrowful, and again in tones of 


such deep and yearning desire, that His dis- | 


ciples were startled and amazed. No word 
of His seems to have struck them more. One 
would have thought they could never have 
forgotten it, least of all when they saw it in 
part fulfilled. But they did forget it, the 
women as well as the men. The Crucifixion 


says nothing to them of the Resurrection, | 


though both had been foretold in one breath. 
They come through the morning brightness 
without any light of hope. The spices they 
bear with them testify against them. They 
have come to embalm a dead friend, not to 
greet a living Saviour and Lord. Even the 
open sepulchre, and the vacant resting-place, 
quicken no memory of the prophetic word. 
The angel has to remind them of what Jesus 
had said while He was yet with them. Nay, 
even that does not suffice. After the angel 
has spoken, Mary Magdalene goes wandering 
about the garden, stunned, stupefied, with 
grief ; still seeking for the absent body, till 
she sees One advancing to her whom she 
mistakes for the gardener, and asks, “‘ Where 
have they laid Him?” It is not till Jesus 
turns and calls her by name, that she can 
credit the wonder and believe that the Lord 
is risen indeed. 


“When Jesus was risen, He appeared first | 


to Mary Magdalene.” Can you not see 
why? Mary most needed to see Him. A 
few hours more of that frantic search, that 


possession by one fixed thought which made | 
| and loved Him more purely. 


her unconscious of the realities around her, 
blind to all facts, deaf to all words that did 
not confirm her thought and deepen her 


sorrow, and reason would have trembled from | 


its throne. Jesus appeared first to her be- 
cause her need of Him was most pressing and 
immediate, and not simply because she had 
been so great a sinner. 

And of all these holy women it is true that 
their love outlived their faith. They had 
forgotten Christ’s words. They had lost Him, 
and trust in Him as the redeemer of Israel. 
Faith was dead, but not love. The man Christ 
Jesus, the wise teacher, the gentle, forgiving 
friend—He is not forgotten. They cling 
passionately to the poor deserted tabernacle 
ia which He had sojourned among them. 


| offices of love. We cannot suspect them of 


If He were no longer their Saviour, He was 
still their friend—the best man, the wisest 
teacher, the kindest friend they had ever 
known. They could not and would not for- 
get that. If they must lose faith and give 
up hope, they could not cease to love. 

So that love may live even when faith is 
dead. A true creed hasits value. The faith 
which substantiates the articles of that creed, 
makes them true and makes them ours, is a 
very potent grace. But love is stronger and 
diviner still. It covers a multitude of sins. 
It atones for innumerable errors. Love is 
of God; nay, faith is of God, but love is 
God. Faith is God’s gift ; but love is God’s 
self and substance. To believe is human ; to 
love is divine. ‘He that abideth in love, 
abideth in God, and God in him.” Faith is 
| of value to us, therefore, just in proportion 
as it appropriates the love of God; just in 
| proportion as it helps us to love Him with 
| all our heart, because He loves us with all 
| His heart, and our neighbour as ourself, be- 
| cause He loves our neighbour no less than us. 
| Let us hold fast by love, then, even though 
|we should lose hope and faith. Let us 
| hold fast by love; for so we shall recover 

both faith and hope. 

| (3.) Love implies wnselfishness, self-sacri- 
fice. These women had followed Christ in 
life. They followed Him to the Cross. 
But even on the Cross He claimed to have 
| the keys of life and death, the honours and 
|royalties of the heavenly kingdom. It is 
| possible that, to the last, they thought He 
‘might deliver Himself out of the hands of 
| His enemies, come down from the Cross to 
ascend the throne, and load their heart 
| with benefits. Ido not say they had these 
thoughts and hopes, albeit the Twelve seem 
to have had them. Possibly, like Mary of 
Bethany, they saw farther than the Twelve, 
But suspicion 
might have attached even to them, if they 
| had not put their unselfishness beyond doubt. 
For they loved Christ, not in life alone, 
| but also in death. They followed Him, not 
only to the Cross, but to the tomb. When 
|He lay cold and sleepless in the grave; 
when, as they conceived, there was nothing 
more that He could do for them; when all 
hope had died away, and faith in Him as 
| King and Saviour lay buried with Him in 
| the sepulchre, they came to embalm His body, 
| and to weep over their departed friend. 
| They braved the anger of the Jews, they 
| braved repulse and insult from the Roman 
guards, that they might discharge the last 
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selfishness in that. We can only bow and 
wonder before an unselfishness which so far 
transcends our own. 

In them, moreover, unselfishness rose to 
the height of sacrifice. They had followed 
the body of the Lord from the Cross to the 
tomb. They knew the place where He was 
laid—knew, therefore, that Nicodemus had 
“bought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, 
about a hundred pounds weight.” They 
were, probably, among those who “took the 
body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews 
is to bury.” All this had been done on 
Passover Eve. What brings them there on 
the first day of the week, very early in the 
morning, to the garden of the tomb? They 
have come to embalm Him. They have come 
to repeat what had already been done, but 
done hurriedly perhaps, and in some con- 
fusion. They are not even content to use 
what the rich Nicodemus had provided. 
They must have “sweet spices” of their 
own. Nay, as the Evangelist, lovingly 
dwelling on the record of their love, has 
been careful to note, they have “bought” 
them. They have bought spices, although 
there are already enough and to spare in 
the sepulchre ! 

Do you ask, “To what purpose was this 


waste?” I reply that so deep and devoted | 


a love as theirs yearns for sacrifice, will 
make sacrifices, finds its only relief and con- 
solation in making them. And our love, 
if it is to be worthy of its name and 
origin, must include unselfishness, and rise 
to self-sacrifice. It does not become us 
who follow Him, and follow with these 
holy women, to be for ever asking, ‘“ What 
shall we have therefor?” It does not be- 
come us to follow Him, and with them, on 
purely economical motives, because we fear 
the eternal burning, because we are willing 
to exchange the things that perish for the 
things which endure, because we can give 
up the pleasures of a season for an immortal 
joy. All that may be very prudent, but it 
is not unselfish : it is mere barter, not sacri- 
fice. And it is ill with us, and not well, if 
our religion does not lift us above the love 
of self, and teach us to find in self-sacrifice 
a deep and solemn joy. It is ill with us and 
not well if we are not prepared, like Christ, 
to lose our life that we may find it; if we 
are not prepared, like these holy women, to 
do more than mere law demands, or mere 
prudence prompts, if we, too, are not im- 
pelled to buy sweet spices, and give ourselves 
to the service of Christ’s body—the Church. 





(4.) Love, even the deepest and strongest, is 
under law to God. If these love-impelled 
women transcended human love, they ob- 
served the Divine law. On the evening of 
the Crucifixion, “the women also followed 
after, and beheld the sepulchre, and how His 
body was laid. And they returned and pre- 
pared spices and ointments ; and rested the 
seventh day, according to the commandment.” 
They rested on the seventh day ; but “very 
early in the morning of the first day of the 
week they came to the sepulchre.” As soon 
as the Hebrew Sabbath was over, but not 
until it was over, they follow the promptings 
of their love, and come to the garden-grave. 

Here is the true love, love moving within 
the circle of the law. They do not make 
their sorrow an excuse for disobedience. 
Because they have lost much, they do not 
throw up all. Christ, who was greater than 
the temple, is gone, but the temple still 
stands. Their hearts are set on a labour of 
love, but rest and worship are the work ap 
pointed for the Sabbath. It is very hard to 
have lost Him—the dearest and divinest 
friend they ever had. It is very hard to 
wait, when they would fain be at work for 
Him; very hard to worship, when their 
hearts are breaking with grief. But there 
is a law, a Sabbath law. He used to keep 
it; so will they. And our love should not 
run wild, overleaping all bounds, taking no 
thought, acknowledging no restriction. For 
love is at once “the end of the command- 
ment,” and “ the fulfilling of the law.” 

II. And it was well for these holy women 
that they did keep the commandment. Had 
they broken it, not resting on the Sabbath, 
but coming to the tomb, they would have 
found in it only a dead body. Keeping it, 
and coming after the Sabbath, they found a 
living Lord. They had, indeed, a threefold 
reward for their love and piety. 

(1.) They saw an angel in the sepulchre. 
“Entering into the sepulchre, they saw a 
young man”—whom they afterwards dis- 
covered to be an angel—“sitting on the 
right side”—the side of favour, marking 
his presence as auspicious—“ clothed in a 
white robe,” the raiment of hope and glad- 
ness. Heaven has not only come down to 
earth, but to the grave, earth’s lowest and 
most loathsome haunt. In the very home 
of corruption there sits a son of immortality. 
“ A token,” say the fathers of the Christian 
Church, “that some great revolution ha: 
been wrought; that the grave, now that 
Christ had passed through it, was no longer 
what it had been.” A token, indeed! a 
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token that Christ had dispelled the darkness 
of death, bringing life and immortality to 
light ; a token that there is now a path to 
heaven from and through the grave ; a token 
that when the “natural body” dissolves, it 
is that “a spiritual body ” may come in its 
stead ; a token that when we put off this 
earthly tabernacle, we put on our house from 
heaven ; a token that we shall pass through 
the tomb into a heavenly fellowship, and 
become as the angels of God. 

(2.) Another element in their reward was 
that they found Him alive, whom to embalm for 
death was their highest hope. The angel is not 
mute. He speaks to them: “ Ye seek Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was crucified.” The angel, 
you observe, gives the Risen One the name 
of his humiliation, the name which was then 
a by-word of contempt : “ Jesus,” his personal 
human name; “of Nazareth,” whence no 
good thing could come. He speaks too of 
His ignominious death; “Jesus, who was 
crucified.” He might have used other names 
than these, with other implications, and they 
would have understood him equally well. 
Why does he use these, then, unless it was 
to exalt their love? For it makes much for 
their devotion that they should come seek- 
ing a crucified Nazarene. It was saying that 
neither the contempt poured upon Him in 
life, nor the shame and indignity of His 
death, could alienate them from Him. It 
was saying that they had loved Him in life, 
though He was a Nazarene ; that they loved 
Him in death, though He hung on a tree. 

Then came the words of joy, words which 
they could not believe at first, but which 
soon became their song in the house of their 
pilgrimage: “He is risen. He is not here. 
Look, here is the place where you laid Him, 
vacant now and for ever. He cannot be 
here. He must be risen.” There is, you 
see, a kind of argument in the angel’s words. 
He points to the vacant place as though it 
could have become vacant in only one way. 
He appeals to the absence of the body as the 
sole and conclusive proof of the resurrection. 
As no doubt it was, at least to these women, 
so soon as they could reason at all. For they 


knew that his enemies would not have re- | 


moved the body of Jesus, their whole credit 
being involved in retaining it where it had 
been laid. They knew that his friends had 
not stirred ; that they had given up all hope ; 
that they were closely shut up for fear of 


the Jews. So soon, therefore, as they had | 


recovered from their affright, they would 
feel the full force of the appeal, and bear 
witness to the resurrection of the dead. 


(3.) Indeed the last element in their re- 
ward was precisely this : that they, first of all, 
were commissioned to preach the Resurrection. 
They were sent, as apostles, to the Apostles 
—sent to teach those who taught the word : 
“Go your way, tell His disciples, and Peter, 
that He goeth before you into Galilee: there 
shall you see him.” Was there ever love 
like that of Christ ? These women had lost 
faith in Him, but He has not lost faith in 
them: He makes them the ministers of His 
truth and grace. Even that, however, is not 
so wonderful, for, if they had lost faith, they 
had held fast love. The wonder lies, rather, 
in the errand on which He sent them. His 
disciples had failed both in faith and love. 
And yet the first tidings, the first greetings, 
are to be sent to them. Christ had no sooner 
triumphed over death than He thought of 
them, and began once more to minister unto 
them. One of the Twelve had gone farther 
even than the rest, adding apostacy and 
blasphemy to desertion. And Christ thinks 
of him. “Tell my disciples, and Peter ”— 
Peter, impassioned in sorrow as in sin, who 
can hardly believe himself a disciple, who will 
not take an invitation addressed to them as in- 
cluding him—tell him, too ; give him a special 
invitation! Was there ever love like this ? 

Finally, observe that the angelic utterance 
ends with a promise that the risen Christ will 
come again. “He goeth before you into 
Galilee ; there shall ye see Him, as He said 
unto you.” The promise was, as you know, 
fulfilled. He appeared to more than five 
hundred of the brethren at once. He also 
appeared to the Twelve, by the lake and on 
the mountain. 

And the angel has a word of promise for 
us. For Christ goes before us, as He went 
before the Twelve. He is our forerunner ; 
for us He has passed within the veil. He 
has ascended to his Father, not simply to as- 
sume the glory He had with the Father 
before the world was, but also to prepare a 
place for us, that where He is there we may 
be also. He will come again, to receive us 
unto Himself. We shall see Him, as He has 
said, and, seeing Him, be made like unto 
Him. Before that happy day can come, we 
must, indeed, pass through the sepulchre, the 
new sepulchre which He has hallowed for 
us, and in which our flesh shall rest in hope. 





But if we do that, if we follow Him to death, 
we shall also follow Him into the life everlast- 
ing. “The Lord is risen! the Lord is risen !” 
| We may well take up our Easter song with 
| joyful lips; for, among other meanings, it 
| has this: we shall rise, to be with Him. 
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TORCH-BEARERS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


By Mrs. E. S. ARMITAGE, 
Avutuor or “CHILDHOOD oF THE EnoLisu Nation,” ETC. 


II.— IGNATIUS. 


‘P\HE name of Ignatius has long been asso- 

ciated with one of the most perplexing 
of all the controversies which obscure the 
history of the second century. His letters, 
the only monuments which he has left be- 
hind, have been challenged and defended, 
pulled down and built up, till a mass of 
literature has grown up around them, whose 


bulk is great enough to daunt any but the | 
We do not | 


most stout-hearted of students. 
intend to summon our readers to the toil- 
some ascent of this mountain of disputation. 
We ask them to assume as proved that 
there was a real saint called Ignatius in the 
second century, and that the seven letters 
bearing his name, and spoken of as his by 
Eusebius, are genuine. If any one wishes to 
examine the grounds of this assumption, we 
refer him to the exhaustive work lately pub- 
lished by Dr. Lightfoot,* which we hope will 
set at rest for ever the question of the genu- 
ineness of the epistles of Ignatius. We will 
only remark in passing, that whenever the 
history of the first two centuries ceases to be 
an unenclosed moorland, where every critic 
thinks himself allowed to pick the facts that 
please him and to reject those which do not, 
it will be found that we have far more solid 
ground for reconstructing the early history 
of the Church than is commonly supposed. 
A student who is chiefly familiar with the 
less controverted paths of medizval history, 
is astonished to find how the simple canons 
which served him to test the credibility of 
facts recorded by medizval chroniclers, are 
utterly set at naught by the troop of theorists 
who have so long made the first two centuries 
their happy hunting-ground. 

Ignatius suffered martyrdom in the reign 
of Trajan, probably somewhere about the 
year 110; but there are no means for fixing 
the precise date. We know absolutely nothing 
about his life, and should probably never 
have heard of him if it had not been for the 
circumstances attending his death. The 
pretty story that he was the child whom the 
Lord Jesus took in His arms and blessed 
does not appear till the ninth century, and 
is evidently a development from his surname, 
Theophoros, which interpreted in its passive 
sense would mean the God-born, but which 
* “ Apostolic Fathers.” Part II. Ignatius and Polycarp. 








was probably assumed by Ignatius on account 
of its active sense, the God-bearer, a thought 
which we find constantly present to his 
mind.* He was arrested and condemned 
to death at Antioch, during a persecution 
which appears to have been purely local, 
and of which we have no other account. 
Christians were always liable to persecu- 
tion, from the simple fact that Christianity 
was not one of those religions which had 
been licensed by the State. It only existed 
on sufferance, and the zeal of a punctilious 
governor or the fury of a mob might at any 
time cause a local persecution in any part of 
the empire. The best emperors, such as 
Trajan, persecuted quite as much as the bad 
ones, because they hated secret societies, and 
were careful to put down any combinations 
which they feared would have a revolutionary 
tendency. There was nothing in the humanity 
of those days to condemn the public tortur- 
ing by wild beasts of those who were the 
victims of the law. It was one of the best 
of the emperors, Vespasian, who built the 
great Coliseum at Rome for gladiatorial 
combats. In that Coliseum Trajan, another 
of the best of the emperors, celebrated his 
triumphs over the Dacians by giving the 
Roman populace a hundred and twenty-three 
days of bloody games, in which eleven thou- 
sand animals were slaughtered, and an army 
of ten thousand gladiators fought against 
each other. Victims for these games must 
have been collected from all parts of the 
empire; therefore it is not surprising to 
find that Ignatius, though condemned at 
Antioch, was sent all the way to Rome with 
the express sentence of death by being 
thrown to the beasts of the arena. 

His journey was taken in great part by 
land, probably with the intention that his 
guards might pick up other victims for the 
games by the way. He passed through 
Philadelphia, and spent some time at Smyrna. 
Though he was chained to a soldier, and 
though he complains of the brutality of his 
guards, he evidently enjoyed a considerable 
amount of free intercourse with the Chris- 
tians amongst whom he sojourned. At 
Philadelphia he seems to have addressed a 
large number of Christians. The news of 


* Lightfoot, “ Apostolic Fathers.” Part IZ., vol. i. p. 27. ° 
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his captivity and approaching martyrdom 
spread, and at Smyrna he was visited by 
delegates from the neighbouring Churches of 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles, among them 
the three bishops of these Churches. His 
spirit appears to have been greatly refreshed 
by these visits, and after the return of the 


delegates, while he was still at Smyrna, he | 


wrote three letters to these three Churches, 
to express his gratitude, and to exhort them 
to unity and order. He wrote another letter 
to the Church of the Romans. From Smyrna 
he went on to Troas, where he received the 
welcome news that the persecution at An- 
tioch had ceased. At Troas he wrote three 
more letters, one to the Church at Philadel- 
phia, one to the Church at Smyrna, and 
another to Polycarp, the Bishop of Smyrna. 
This last letter he had to finish hastily, as 


orders came suddenly that he was to sail | 


from Troas to Neapolis. From Neapolis he 
went to Philippi. We learn this from the 
epistle of Polycarp, written in answer to a 
letter from the Church at Philippi. Polycarp, 
in his epistle, writes as though he knew of 
the death of Ignatius, for he is sure that “he 
has gone to his due place, with the Lord, 
with whom also he suffered ;” but he knows 
no details about his death, for he asks the 
Church of Philippi to let him know if they 
have any certain tidings about Ignatius. 
This is the last trustworthy notice that we 
have of the saint. The extant accounts of 
his martyrdom bear marks of having been 
concocted three centuries later, though they 
may possibly contain some kernel of truth. 
There is at any rate no reason to doubt that 
he actually suffered martyrdom in the way 
which he expected, as was the universal 
belief of the Church, and as Eusebius ex- 
pressly records.* 
Happily Ignatius has left us in his epistles 
a portrait of himself, rudely but powerfully 
sketched, showing in a most living way what 
manner of man he was. The seven epistles, 
written hastily, in short jerky sentences, 
with no attempt at style and careless even of 
grammar, all bear witness by their diction to 
the same hand, but still more by the identity 
of character in the writer which they show. 
Above all things, we see in Ignatius the man 
“whose soul, to use the words of an old 
Anglo-Saxon poem, was “filled with brand- 
hot love.” Ignatius was a mystic, whose one 
burning desire was union with God. “To 
get God” is an expression occurring again 
and again in his letters; it is his supreme 
object in life and death. “Let us do all 


* Euseb. Ecc. Hist. III. 36. 





things as if He were dwelling in us, that we 
may be His temple, and He our God in us.”* 
“ Unless we choose to die with Christ in His 
passion, His life is not in us.”+ But at the 
time when he wrote his letters, he was filled 
with even more than the mystic’s ordinary 
desire for the presence of God. The sen- 
tence which had been passed on him at An- 
tioch had filled him with the martyr’s en- 
thusiasm. He was in love with death; he 
longs for the hour of his martyrdom to come; 
he is impatient to reach the scene of his last 
conflict ; yet all the while he is filled with 
the deepest humility and distrust of self, and 
thinks he is only beginning to be a disciple. 
He writes to the Church of the Romans be- 
cause he fears that some members of that 
Church might use their influence with those 
in power to prevent his martyrdom ; with all 
vehemence he tries to dissuade them from 
this course. Hear his own words: 

“Let me become the food of the wild 
beasts, through whom I may getGod. Iam 
the wheat of God, and I shall be ground by 
the teeth of the wild beasts, that I may be- 
come the pure bread of Christ. Rather en- 
tice the wild beasts, that they may become 
my grave, and leave nothing of my body be- 
hind, so that I may not be a burthen to any 
one when I am fallen asleep. Then shall I 
be the true disciple of Jesus Christ, when the 
world shall not even see my body. Pray 
Christ for me, that through these instruments 
I may become a sacrifice to God. I do not 
command you as Peter and Paul did. They 
were apostles, I am a convict; they were 
free, 1 am a slave until now. But if I suffer, 
I shall become the freedman of Jesus Christ. 
And now I learn, being bound, to desire no- 
thing. 

“From Syria to Rome I have fought with 
wild beasts, by land and sea, night and day, 
being bound amongst ten leopards, to wit, a 
company of soldiers, who only wax worse 
when you bribe them. Yet by the wrongs 
they do me I am being taught the more ; but 
not on this account am I justified. May I 
have the help of the beasts which have been 
prepared for me, and I pray that I may find 
them prompt! I will even incite them to 
devour me quickly ; lest, as it has happened 
with some, they should be afraid to touch 
me. And, indeed, if they will not have me, 
willing as I am, I will force them myself. 
Bear with me; I know what is good for me. 
Now I am beginning to be a disciple ; let 
nothing of things visible or invisible hinder 
me, that I may get Jesus Christ. Let fire 

* Ignatius, Eph. xv .t Ig. Magnes. v. 
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and the cross, battles with wild beasts, the 
wrenching of my bones, the hacking of my 
limbs, the mangling of my whole body—let 
all the evil tortures of the devil come upon 
me, only let me get Jesus Christ.”* 

These passages make it clear that Ignatius 
was a truemystic. All deep religious feeling 
must be tinged with mysticism, because it 
brings our souls in touch with the Infinite 
—with that which intellectual formule are 
powerless to express. But there is a true 
and a false mysticism, a safe and a dangerous 
path of ascent; and the test of the true is 
its attitude towards practice. Now Ignatius 
is as practical in his teaching as Clement. 
The “ God-bearer,” the “ Shrine-bearer,” as 
he loves to call the Christian, is “ made beau- 
tiful in all respects in the commandments of 
Jesus Christ.”+ “Faith is the beginning 
and love is the end of life, and the two being 
found in unity are God, while all things else 
follow in their train unto true nobility. No 
man professing faith sinneth, and no man 
professing love hateth. The tree is known 
by its fruits; so those who profess to be 
Christians are known by their works.” t 

He observes that the note of the heretics 
who were then disturbing the Church was 
their neglect of the works of love. ‘“ Mark 
ye those who hold strange doctrines touching 
the grace of Jesus Christ which came to us, 
how that they are contrary to the mind of 
God. They have no care for love, none for 
the widow, none for the orphan, none for 
the afflicted, none for the prisoner, none for 
the hungry or thirsty.” § 

But on what did Ignatius chiefly rely for 
preserving the unity of the body of Christ in 
the midst of the seething swarm of Oriental 
heresies which seemed about to destroy its 
very vitals? Here we come to the point 
which has caused the letters of Ignatius to 
be such a bone of contention: the remark- 
able testimony which they bear to the 
early development of Episcopacy. In the 
letter of Clement, Bishop and Presbyter 
are still convertible terms. In the letters 
of Ignatius, on the other hand, written not 
more than twenty years later, the three 
orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons 
are fully established in the Churches of 
Asia Minor to which he wrote, and in his 
own Church of Antioch. Only when he 
writes to the Roman Church is there no men- 
tion of a bishop, nor in the contemporaneous 
Epistle of Polycarp to the church of Philippi 


* Ig. Rom. iv., v. + Ad Eph. ix. 
+ Ad Eph. xiv. ? Ad Smyrn. vi. 





in Macedonia. But all the testimony of early 
Church history, scanty as it is, shows that 
Episcopacy became a settled institution at a 
very early date in the Churches of Syria and 
Asia Minor. It was in the East that Chris- 
tianity made at first its most rapid growth, 
and it is not surprising that we should find 
the office of bishop developed there out of 
the Presbytery far earlier than in the Western 
Churches, especially as ancient tradition con- 
nects this development with the influence and 
authority of the Apostle John,* so long head 
of the Church at Ephesus. The only point 
that still presents any difficulty is that no 
opposition seems to have been offered to the 
introduction of monarchical government into 
the Church of the West. This suggests that 
the Church of the West must have thought 
as Ignatius did, that ecclesiastical obedience 
was the best security against the inroads of 
heresy. Clement of Rome is almost as earnest 
in his exhortations to the Corinthians to sub- 
mit to their Presbyters, as Ignatius is in his 
injunctions to obey the Bishop. The more 
vehement character of Ignatius gives an exag- 
gerated tone to his language. “The Bishop 
presides in the place of God and the Pres- 
byters sit in the place of the apostles, and to 
the deacons (who are most dear to me) is en- 
trusted the ministry of Jesus Christ.”+ 

We must remember that it was not the 
office so much as the person that Ignatius 
was magnifying, since in every case he knew 
personally the bishop of whom he was writ- 
ing, and was convinced that in the supremacy 
of his influence lay the safety of his Church. 
Yet it is impossible for us to forget that 
where Ignatius wrote, ‘Obey your bishop,” 
St. John wrote, “Abide in Him.” It is a 
law which constantly repeats itself in his- 
tory, that great reforms acquire a sure foot- 
ing on earth by giving up some principle of 
undying worth for one of more immediate 
usefulness. Such a self-mutilation, Chris- 
tianity was now about to practise on herself. 
The spiritual and ecclesiastical freedom of 
the early Church was a flower too ethereal 
for the climate of that age ; it was lopped off 
that the tree might be stronger to meet the 
storms that were coming. Threatened as 
she was by moral and intellectual anarchy, | 
the Church of the second century was guided 
by a wise instinct when she struggled for 
more perfect organization. But all that she 
then gave up would have to be recovered by 
future ages with struggles not less bitter 
than those of the first martyrs. 

* Euseb. H. E. iii. 23. + Ig. Ad Phil. vii. 


























THE CHILDHOOD OF THE YEAR. 


By tue REY. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


Ww judge by appearances. 
A child ina moving ship is sure to think that the 


land is receding from him, and when the balloon rises into 
the air even the most experienced aeronaut can scarcely 
resist the feeling that he is stationary, and that the earth 
is sinking away from under him. So, when a young 
swimmer first makes his leap into the water from a height, 
he feels as if the water were rushing up at him, and not 
he descending towards the water. 

Judging by appearances on a larger scale, the entire 
human race long believed that the world was a vast 
circular plane, that the sun rose daily in the east and set 
nightly in the west, and that the day began and ended 
at the same hour over the entire world. 

As with hours so with seasons. 

It is difficult for us, when contemplating the economy 
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of nature, to bear in mind that the seasons 
are spread round the world just as are the 
hours, and that there is not a moment in 
which spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
are not simultaneously existing in some por- 
tion of the earth’s surface. 

At the present time we in England are in 
the “Childhood of the Year.” The frosts 
of the winter’s age may linger for a time, 
but, as the Childhood of the Year passes 
into its youth the ice and snow must yield 
to the warmth of the spring-tide sun, and 
the face of the earth will be renewed. “ Be- 
hold I make ALL things new,” holds good 
with the material as well as with the spiritual 
earth. 

To us, who are attached to this earth for 
so short a time, the most important renewals 
are those which take place annually, and are 
accomplished by means of the seasons. The 
two great phases of Life, animal and vege- 
table, come prominently forward, the latter 
being indirectly the means by which the 
former can exist. With vegetable life, how- 
ever, this article does not deal, and the 
animal life is a subject so vast that we can 
only treat of one very small portion of a 
single department. 

Let us contemplate the Childhood of the 
Year from the standpoint of the Birds. 

These wonderful creatures are differently 
constituted, according to the work for which 
they are made. Some of them are able, like 
ourselves, to withstand the extremes of 
winter’s cold and summer’s heat, and to find 
food throughout the four seasons. These 
birds, therefore, stay with us through the 
entire year, sometimes shifting their resi- 
dences from one part of England to another, 
but never leaving the country ; some are so 
hardy that they do not even find it necessary 
to move from the locality in which they 
happen to come into the world, and the same 
individuals may be recognised as inhabiting 
the same limited district for many successive 
years. Such, for example, is our irrepressible 
sparrow, which often has a white feather in 
its wings or tail, by which it can easily be 
recognised. 

But there are many birds so constituted 
that they require a low temperature, and 
become uneasy as soon as the Childhood of 
the Year gives promise of youth. These 
birds, which are known to us as Winter 
Visitants, as a rule only make their appear- 
ance on our shores towards the beginning of 
winter, taking their departure at the com- 
mencement of spring. Some of them remain 
for a few months longer for the purpose of 





laying their eggs and rearing their young ; 
but the greater number of them depart to 
other lands as soon as the weather becomes 
warm. 

A third group of Birds cannot exist in a 
cold climate, and are taught by instinct to 
seek our shores only when the warm weather 
has fairly made its influence felt. By reason, 
therefore, of the influence of temperature 
upon the birds, and the effects of the seasons 
in altering the temperature of the earth’s 
surface, the birds are enabled to spread their 
work over a much larger portion of the 
world than could be done if they were all 
independent of climate. We, in these 
islands, are especially favoured with regard 
to birds, and perhaps see a greater variety 
of them than is vouchsafed to any other 
country of equal size. 

Situated far northwards, we can afford 
timely shelter to those birds which require a 
cold climate. Our shores being washed by 
the warm waters of the Gulf Stream, the tem- 
perature is high enough for those birds which, 
like the nightingale and the swallows, can 
only sustain life in a semi-tropical climate. 
So what with our permanent residents, and 
what with the summer and winter visitants, 
we enjoy exceptionally good opportunities of 
studying the many mysteries of bird-life, and 
trying to discover part of the work for which 
they are placed on the earth. 

That they have some definite and neces- 
sary work is evident from the very fact of 
their existence. In the great scheme of this 
world’s economy idleness has no place ; and, 
as we see from the rock-records of former 
epochs, as soon as a group of animals has 
completed its task it becomes extinct, in order 
to make way for beings to whom a higher 
task is assigned. 

But though we know that each living crea- 
ture has its peculiar work, we find the greatest 
difficulty in ascertaining what that task may 
be. ‘The veil of Isis hath never been lifted 
by man” is as true now as when the far-see- 
ing words were first written. Still it is our 
duty to try to lift if but a corner of that 
veil, and to find out the work of the birds, so 
that we may help them in doing it, and not 
hinder them, as we often do in our ignorance. 

Let us now take a few examples of our best- 
known birds at this time of the Childhood of 
the Year. What have they done? What 
are they doing? What are they going to do? 

In the first place it must be remembered that 
the chief work which is done by animals is con- 
nected with their food. Sometimes it is di- 
rectly connected with food, as in the case of 
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the earth-worm, which, by its peculiar mode of | 
eating, has made, and continues to make, the 
fertile soil on which man is enabled to grow 
the various crops on which his life depends. 
Sometimes the connection is indirect, as is 
the case with the mole, which incessantly bur- 
rows through the earth which has been sup- | 
plied by the worm and throws it on the sur- | 
face, so as to afford it the influence of the | 
ie | 
sunbeams, of the atmosphere with its many ' 
chemical elements, and of the rain. To other 
creatures is assigned the task of preserving 
the balance of animal life. In order to insure 


the full performance of the needed work, more | 


agents are provided than are absolutely neces- 
sary. Lest, therefore, the world should be 
over-populated, other creatures are appointed 
which feed upon them, and so preserve the | 
balance of animal life. 

Especially is this the case with the fishes, 
which are produced in numbers soincalculably | 
vast that if they all were to survive, the ocean | 
itself would not be able to contain them. A | 
single cod fish, for example, produces nearly | 
seven million eggs, i.e. more than half as much 
again as the population of London. Let the 
reader only multiply this amount by the mil- | 
lions upon millions of cod fish which inhabit | 
the seas, bearing also in mind the fact that | 
each year would produce a regularly increas- | 
ing amount of eggs, and he will at once see 
that unless some means existed of lessening 
their numbers they would exclude every other | 
inhabitant of the sea. 

In a lesser degree, a similar provision ex- 
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ists for preserving the balance of animal life | 





The Blackbird, off duty. 


upon land, the birds being among the chief 
agents. Take, for example, our permanent 
residents. There are the Thrush, the Black- 
bird, and the Missel Thrush, sometimes called 
the Storm-cock, because it pours forth its joy- 
ous song in the stormy days of winter, when 
almost every other bird, except the redbreast 
and the wren, is silent. 

Injurious as are these birds to the fruit in 
autumn—they ate the whole of my cherries 
last year—they are of the greatest value in 
the winter and spring. Driven by hunger, 
they search every foot of the country in 
search of food, displaying marvellous inge- 
nuity in discovering the snails in their hidden 
winter quarters. This is by no means a 
simple task, for not only do the snails con- 
ceal themselves in the darkest recesses, but 
they affix themselves to each other’s shells in 
such a fashion that they look exactly like 
clods or stones, and might well deceive any 
other eye but that of an hungry thrush. 

Our own thrushes not being sufficient to 
preserve the balance of animal life, they are 
assisted during the winter by relatives from 
other lands. These are the Fieldfare and 
the Redwing, which often visit our shores in 
vast numbers, remaining with us until they 
have finished their work in this country and 
are wanted elsewhere. Just now these birds 
are preparing to betake themselves to other 
lands, though some of them will linger beyond 
their companions, the Redwing occasionally 


| making its nest, but the Fieldfare, as far as I 
know, invariably departing when the spring 
is fairly advanced. 
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Very wary birds are the Fieldfares, es-| even on the coldest days, provided they be 
aged pa ae “ a ~ Nayoersd ~~. hid ie 
or some little time. ey know the range ere are the Rooks? The answer to 
of a gun as well as the rooks and crows, and | this question depends much on the locality. 
to circumvent a flock of fieldfares is as diffi- | In the Isle of Thanet, where these lines are 
cult a task as to get within gunshot of a flock | written, they retain their places throughout 
of rooks, or a pair of crows. the year, the sea being always within reach of 
Then, we have the various Titmice, several | an easy flight. But those rooks which inhabit 
of which cling to man, and even through the | inland localities are often deprived of food 
winter may be seen hunting the stems and | during a severe and prolonged frost, and are 
branches of the fruit trees in search of the | compelled to repair to the sea-shore in order 
eggs of the insects which, if allowed to be-| to feed on the many marine animals which 
come caterpillars, would work great harm to | are washed up by the tide. These rooks, 
the trees. Encourage these little birds in | however, are now making their way home- 
every way, feeding them through the winter | wards, having to look after their nests and 
so as to keep them in the garden or orchard. | to prepare for the coming summer. 
The best way of feeding them is to tie a| The Chaffinch and Bullfinch are beginning 
quantity of suet or other fat in a net and|to show themselves, and it is fortunate for 
hang it to the branch of a tree by a string at | them that they do not know the risks which 
least a yard in length. It is a very pretty | they will run at the hands of gardeners who 
sight to watch the little birds fly to the net, | never seem to understand that the bird 
cling to it and peck away at the welcome | which is undoubtedly injurious at one time 
food while it is swinging in the air. No| of the year, may be more than equally useful 
other bird can imitate this little feathered | at another. ; 
acrobat, so that we may be sure that the| As to the countless Geese, Ducks, anc 
food which is intended for the Titmouse is | other water-birds which are among our win- 
not appropriated by any usurper. | ter visitants, they are beginning to become 
The Redbreast contrives to pick up a| afraid of man, the lengthening days depriv- 
living in the winter chiefly by attaching | ing them of the dark hours which form one 
pee 8 to -_— cape. = ‘ee or = | : Beng Mone hoe pea — af a 
gardener to be his best allies. He watches | Before March had yielded to April nearly 
every spadeful of earth flung up by the! the whole of these temporary visitors left 
| YT and — ag ga er — | i. sin lites Jian ae 
rom the very edge of the spade. He follows | ere is the Cuckoo? iere is the 
pet en gm - ange wg as _ i me | Nightingale ? W yes eae bes A 
gull and, like them, finds enough food to | are even now on their way towards us, ready 
satisfy even his own almost insatiable hunger. | to give a aid in a ai of 
Then, there are the two tiniest of our| Nature. The cuckoo will be with us as 
feathered friends, the Wren and the Gold-| soon as the great hairy caterpillars have 
crest, both of them finding food through the | begun to be troublesome—caterpillars which 
winter, and both popping about merrily | no bird but the cuckoo can swallow. 
among the tens = the first gleam of | Not yet is the Nightingale wanted, his 
sunshine. Neither is the wren silent in | food not being ready for him. But he is on 
winter, its lively little notes being heard | his way, and long before spring has passed 














“ Workmen’s dwellings.” 
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Birds at work. 


into summer his matchless song will be heard. 


Where are the Swallows? Likewise on their 


way, and as soon as the gnats, midges, and 
other small flying insects are beginning to 
swarm, the swallow will be ready to eat them. 

The Night-jar, too, is preparing for its 
journey to our shores. It performs during 
the night the same task which is assigned to 
the swallows by day; and its long-drawn 
jarring cry will soon tell us that it is helping 


the agriculturist by eating the moths, chafers, | 


etc., which, if allowed to increase unchecked, 
would seriously damage the crops. 

With what wondrous care is the whole 
economy of Nature arranged, each creature 
making its appearance exactly at its ap- 
pointed season, and each of them being con- 
stituted so as to work in correspondence with 
the sweep of the earth through its annual 
track of five hundred and seventy millions 
of miles, nothing being great or small in the 
eyes of the Creator ! 











JESUS’ ANGER. 


“The wrath of the Lamb,” 


UMMER skies, which shine on roses, 
Casting shadows on the walk, 
Sometimes blacken o’er with anger, 
And the thunders talk ! 


Lightnings leap, the mountains tremble, 
Winds rush hurried by, 

Floods descend, and ruin seemeth 
Coming from that sky. 


So upon the face of Jesus 
Gathered blackest cloud ; 
Love in woe, and love in anger 
Thundered long and loud. 





Lightnings leaped, the people wondered, 
“What can all this be ? 

Why has Jesus’ wrath so kindled 3 
Why such agony ?” 


It is all because a widow 
Has been robbed of bread, 
And her hungry child is going 
Supperless to bed. 


When those men who robbed her hurt Him, 
Wrath could find no place ; 

While they spat, and scoffed, and smote Him, 
Peace was on His face. 


But they troubled friendless widows, 
Made their babies cry, 
So His heart was clothed in thunder— 


Ruin seeméd nigh. 
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MOONTATTA. 
A Story of Mission Tite. 
By MRS. MILNE-RAE, Avutuor or ‘‘ Morac,” ‘“‘HartiricH Towers,” Erc. 


I. 
“ Well will be ended what ill begun, 
Out of the shadow into the sun.” 
YOUNG Hindu girl sat in the court of her 
father-in-law’s house one afternoon about 
the hour of sunset. Her bright, soft, dark 
eyes looked as if they ought to be windows 
into a mind filled, even at the moment, with 
beautiful thoughts. Her head rested on her 
hand in a graceful reflective attitude. But 
Mooniatta was not thinking; indeed, she 
could never be said really to “think” at all. 
Her mind was not originally a vacant one, 
nor her temperament apathetic; but circum- 
stances had made her both. “Ignorance,” 
says a Tamil proverb, “is a chief ornament 
in a woman.” If this were the case, then 
Mooniatta Ammah was, indeed, plentifully 
bedecked. 

Belonging to a high caste family, she had 
been brought up in superstition and dulness. 
From infancy she had been betrothed, as was 
the custom of her people. Her marriage 
took place a few months previously to this 
evening, at her father’s house. 





| closed palanquin carriage, and taken to her 


husband’s home. The wedding feast had 
made a very lively time ; and Mooniatta had 
been much taken up with her jewels, and the 
gold broidered saree, in which she had been 
dressed. But the novelty of these had 
passed away, and she began to find that the 
house of her mother-in-law was even a duller 
place than her early home. There she was 
allowed to run about the court and veran- 
dahs, talking and idly playing—poor enough 
little games to be sure—but they meant action 
and freedom compared to the strict rules laid 
down for her behaviour by her husband’s 
mother, grandmother, and aunt, who formed 
the female part of her father-in-law’s house- 
hold. Hitherto she had been her mother’s 
spoiled pet ; now she became the slave of her 
mother-in-law, according to inexorable cus 
tom,—the strict discipline not being inten- 
tionally cruel, but laid down as a necessary 
means of teaching her how to please her hus- 
band. Being the immemorial custom, Moon- 
iatta’s lot did not strike her as hard ; indeed, 


After the | she never thought of criticising it, far less of 
ceremonies, the girl bride was put into a! rebelling against it. 


Its effect was probably 
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a deeper inactivity of mind, an increase of | 
listlessness under the habitual spell of which | 
she now sat. Indeed, it may be thought 
hardly worth while introducing such an un- 
interesting lay figure as we see her now, 
except that this evening proved an eventful 
one for Moona; was, in fact, the last time 
she ever sat with an absolutely vacant mind. 

In another corner of the court a conversa- 
tion happened to be going on. The speakers’ 
tones were now familiar enough to Moona ; | 
for they were those of her grandmother and | 
aunt. But their being raised to a more 
excited key than usual attracted her atten- 
tion. Angry, bitter words seemed rife, and 
the voices grew louder as they went on. 
What was the girl’s surprise when she 
gathered that the subject of this talk, who 
was having such hard abusive words meted 
out to him, was none other than her husband, 
the only and favoured son of the house, whose 
name, by all its inmates, was usually as- 
sociated with terms of the greatest interest 
and affection. The young wife as yet knew 
little of him. Love and mutual knowledge 
had as small a share in their marriage as it 
has in Hindu marriages generally. Moona 
had hardly ventured as yet even to speak a 
shy word to him ; and, as his business necessi- 
tated his residence in another station for the | 
most part, they had met but seldom during 
their whole married life. But Gopal had 
never spoken any but kind words to her; 
and, moreover, he was her lord and master. 
A new sudden feeling of partizanship rose in 
her mind, and with it there came a new 
feeling of anxiety as she listened to the 
furious words concerning him. Curses of 
the Christian’s God began to mingle with 
the conversation. This, in itself, was re- 
garded by Moona as a harmless, and even 
pious strain of talk. But Gopal seemed im- 
plicated. Evil people, they said, had led 
him away. Bad influence had been at work 
for long; “I guessed as much,” said the 
aunt, with many ominous shakings of her 
head. 

“ That mission school is the root of all the 
evil. The hateful religion of the foreigners 
has slowly but surely loosened his faith in 
his gods,” groaned the grandmother, as she 
bowed her head to the ground, and swayed 
herself to and fro in her distress. 

“Tf he were only a devout man like 
Ramiah!” cried the aunt, wringing her 
hands, her wish instantly strengthening 
Moona’s sympathy with her husband ; for 
she knew full well from the complainings 
of Ramiah’s wife—the married daughter of 








the house—that her husband was anything 
but good and kind. 

Presently the conversation ended. The 
elder women silently disappeared into the 
chamber of the gods, which opened off the 
court. But Moona’s mind was steeped in 
listlessness no longer. Could it be, she 
pondered, with vague stirrings of trouble, 
that her husband was really going to eat with 
low, base people, and so to become an out- 
cast? Was it possible that he would not do 
poojah to the gods, nor wear their marks any 
longer? Itcould not be true. Some wicked 
person had brought lying tales about the 
absent one, she felt sure, and she wondered 
with rising indignation how it was possible 
for his aunt or grandmother to believe them 
for one moment. She knew that Gopal 
was expected on a short visit on the follow- 
ing morning, and she resolved to try to 
summon up courage to ask him about it, 
and then she would be sure to find out what 
a slander it all was. 

It is not considered etiquette for a Hindu 
wife to speak to her husband in the presence 
of his relatives, so Mooniatta found no oppor- 
tunity for any talk with Gopal during the 
long hours of the day which followed. He 
arrived in the early morning ; she watched 
him as he walked into the entrance porch 
accompanied by his father, who had gone to 
meet him. A sudden lightening of her fears 
came when she perceived that he still wore 
the usual trident mark on his forehead ; there 
was, however, an absent, dejected air about 
him, which Moona had never noticed before. 
His old father, too, was evidently not quite 
himself. He cast anxious suspicious glances 
at every turn on his son, but this Moona 
decided was not, after all, to be wondered at, 
when one remembered the cruel slanders 
which he too must have heard. 

Now, however, the cooking utensils of brass 
and copper used overnight were brought in 
sight, and it was the duty of the daughter-in- 
law to sprinkle them with holy water before 
they were carried inside again for use. Then 
there was all the rice-pounding, curry-making, 
and water-drawing to see to, and it seemed to 
the young wife that the other females of the 
household were unusually exacting in their 
demands on her time that day. 

The portion of food sent tothe Zenana, 
after the males of the house had finished their 
repast, was eaten more silently than usual. 
Instead of the usual siesta, Moona noticed 
that the old man and his son were engaged 
in one of the inner rooms in evidently earnest 
conversation. But she had little time to 
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pursue observations. A large share of work 
was again laid on her. The floor of the 
dining-room had to be swept clean and 
sprinkled with sacred cow-dung and water. 
The elder woman appeared to doze, as she 
was going through with these operations, but 
Moona noticed that her mother-in-law was 
quite wakeful, and the old grandmother 
slept only for a moment to waken up again 
with dreary mutterings. 

The hour of sunset came round, and it was 
now the young wife’s office to ornament the 
entrance to the house with floral devices in 
white chunam powder, an art in which she 
excelled ; she was, however, performing her 
task with an absent mind to-night. A heavy 
cloud seemed resting oneverything. It was, 
doubtless, the terrible imputation on Gopal, 
which was the cause of all the mystery and 
discomfort, she thought, as she scattered the 
white powder absently about. 

Presently she was startled by hearing her 
husband’s voice close to her. He looked 
agitated, but said in a firm, distinct voice, 
the tones of which Moona remembered long 
afterwards. ‘“ Mooniatta, it may be the last 
time we shall be permitted to speak together. 
I go now an outcast from my father’s house ; 
but, my wife, I would that I could tell you 
of a Father I have found—the living and 
true God. His voice speaks to our souls. 
We must obey it... .” 

Before Gopal could finish the sentence, his 
father emerged from an inner room and stood 
before them. Never before had Moona seen 
the head of the house exhibit anything ex- 
cept stolid good-nature and urbanity. His 
only son, she knew, was his hope and pride, 
and his home-comings had always, hitherto, 
brought an evident increase of pleasure and 
interest into his daily life. Was this terrific 
old man, with rolling eye-balls, dilated nos- 
trils and quivering limbs, the same person as 
the comfortable easy-going magnate of the 
village? With clenched fists he broke out 
into terrible imprecations. The females of 
the household, to whom he had evidently 
been imparting the news of his calamity, 
followed him with wild weeping and gesticu- 
lations. The storm had fairly burst now. 

Moona involuntarily glanced from the 
group of angry faces towards her husband. 
Gopal looked calm as the sunset sky, and 
now she noticed that Vishnu’s mark was on 
his forehead no longer. Vile words were 
being noisily poured forth on him ; the shrill 
curses of his baby nephew mingling with 
those of the head of the house. Only a 
silent glance of deep pity could be traced on 





the young man’s face as he stood on the 
threshold about to go. For a moment he 
seemed to hesitate. Would he go back to 
try to pacify or even to convince ? The time 
was far off for that, his sorrowful decision 
seemed to be, as he averted his eyes with a 
pained though resolute face from the familiar 
group, but before he went he turned for a 
moment to his girl-wife. 

“T cannot tell you about Him now, Moona. 
They will not let you listen ; but I will pray 
to Him for you and for them. He will lead 
you, my wife. Seek Him. He will lead us 
both,” he whispered as he passed her ; and 
then he was hurried away along the darken- 
ing village street. 

The tumult grew louder. Bitter, angry 
looks were cast on Moona, who stood silent 
and motionless, with Gopal’s last words and 
echoing footsteps ringing in her ears. She 
did not understand how it was she could be 
so calm. It was all true they were saying in 
such terrible stinging words. Her husband 
was a dishonoured outcast by his own con- 
fession. Surely she should feel as grief: 
stricken as any of them; but she could not 
conceal from herself that she felt something 
of the nature of joy in this worst of calami- 
ties. There was that about Gopal’s last 
words which seemed to lift her into a differ- 
ent world. Accustomed, like all the women 
of her race, to be addressed by her husband 
as an inferior, there was something in these 
parting words which made her instinctively 
feel as if she had got a new place in the 
world. Her womanhood felt crowned from 
that moment by a sense of equality which 
she could not have defined, but which felt 
none the less real to her. Had this name- 
less good come from the Christian’s God ? 
Moona’s heart began to beat with throbs un 
felt before in her narrow, apathetic life. 

A sharp slap on the face roused her from 
her reverie. It was administered by the old 
grandmother, who stood before her in a 
menacing attitude. Why was Mooniatta 
not crying aloud and tearing her hair like 
the others ? she demanded passionately. Did 
she not understand what a fearful scandal 
had befallen the house? Was not the only 
son forsaken by his gods and forsaking them ? 
Already, by his own confession, he had made 
himself unclean; had eaten with outcasts ; 
and was now himself an outcast for ever. 

Moona shuddered as she listened to the 
terrible words. The tumult round her began 
to rage more fiercely than before, and very 
soon she was weeping and bemoaning with 
the rest. 
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II, 


** Nor deems the rod he takes so calm 
Shall prove in Heaven a martyr’s palm.” 


And what of the bringer of all the desola- 
tion which prevailed in the house of Rungiah, 
the wealthy and bigoted Tahsildar, on the 
evening we have described? With resolute 
steps he was hurrying along the familiar 
village street, having taken farewell for ever 
of his childhood’s home. But was there no 
aching pain at Gopal’s heart, as he thus irre- 
vocably separated himself from his people? 
Bright, vivid glimpses of past days flitted 
across his mind, as they are apt to do at 
eventful epochs. He was again the happy 
little boy seated on his father’s shoulder, as 
he paid his first remembered visit to the 
stately carved pagoda, whose great massive 
towers he could catch a glimpse of now, with 
the last rays of the dying sun resting on 
them. How kind and patient his father was, 
he recollected well ; how many treats were 
devised for his small entertainment as the 
feast went on; how encompassed by love 
and joy had those early days been! His 
mother’s devotion too came vividly back to 
his memory. With what unselfish love she 
had watched him through a long, low fever 
he could never forget. The training of an 
ignorant Hindu mother can hardly be a 
wise one ; but surely all the wealth of un- 
selfish love showered on his head could not 
go for nothing. And what pride his grand- 
mother and aunt had ever taken in him. 
When he became old enough to leave the 
little native school, where he had learned his 
letters, and stayed till it was time for his 
higher education to begin, then had come 
the first little cloud in the home horizon, 
which had burst in such a storm to-night. 
At his own eager desire he went from home 
to enter the great missionary college, of 
which his father had heard so much that, in 
spite of the grandmother’s loudly expressed 
prejudice, he allowed his son to join it. 
Gopal had laughed with youthful scorn at 
the family fears on his behalf ; nor for some 
time did they appear to have any justifica- 
tion. The young man continued so steadfast 
in his adherence to the rites of his religion, 
that not even those who watched most for 
his halting could have detected any loosen- 
ing of its hold upon him ; nor for long was 
he himself aware of it. Nevertheless there 
was an unseen, gradual process going on. 
Gopal was a true seeker after the living God, 
though as yet he knew it not. Day by day, 
as he sat in his class and listened to the Bible 
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truths sank into his heart. He began to 
reflect on the nature and doctrines of his 
own religion, comparing them with Chris- 
tianity. What struck him most was the fact, 
that while the sacred books told of nine in- 
carnations of gods, not one of them had been 
for the purpose of saving men from their 
sins; and even the promised tenth and last 
one would be to save the good alone, and to 
destroy the wicked. There was no Saviour 
in Hinduism, and therefore no hope. 

Gopal often found himself turning to his 
Bible out of class hours. Gradually the 
Gospel message took a firm hold of his heart. 
That name, by right exalted over every 
other name, became dear to him. With a 
throbbing heart he read of the way of 
sorrow trod by the Holy One for the sins 
of the world. When at last he became 
a true believer in the Christian religion, at 
once his conscience told him he must not 
remain a secret one. Then indeed Gopal 
began to drink the cup of sorrow, of which 
our Lord had warned His disciples, 

Among a people wedded to their homes by 
the commands of their religion as well as by 
their strong family affections, none were 
bound by stronger ties than Gopal. It was 
agony for him to think of the distress the 
confession of his faith had brought to his 
relatives, and the exile it imposed on him- 
self. He had not deceived himself with de- 
lusive hopes. He knew that his avowal 
would bring instant and life-long separation 
from those he loved most. God’s mercy to 
all men he did not doubt, nor that His grace 
could reach His beloved ones; but Gopal 
knew, and himself had felt, the strong chain 
of the iron fetters which bound them to their 
religion and its ceremonies, and which, in- 
deed, made denouncing of him now one of 
its strictest duties. Already their love had 
been changed to bitter hate. As he took 
leave of his early home Gopal was able some- 
what to realise the sorrowful meaning of his 
Lord’s words: “A man’s foes shall be they 
of his own household.” 

On the following Sunday it had been 
arranged that he should be baptized. He 
knew that, as soon as his friends were ap- 
prised of this final step, there would be a 
great caste meeting, and he would be pro- 
Naimed a polluted being. Never again could 
any of his relatives or any of his caste speak 
to him or acknowledge him as having once 
belonged to them; never more could his 
name be pronounced but with abhorrence. 
Were he met on the streets he would be 
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Lord’s words: ‘A man’s foes shall be they 
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even in the agonies of death, no relative’s 
hand might be lifted to help him ; and were 
his body seen lying after death, even on the 
road, it would be allowed to decay where it 
lay. These were the inexorable rules laid 
down, Gopal knew well, for such as he. All 
his earthly prospects had been swept away 
by his avowed decision that day. A few 
hours previously his father had gone the 
length of offering him all his wealth if only 
he would promise to have nothing to do with 
the hated religion. Gopal had now gone 
forth a portionless man as well as an outcast. 


“ They said it was brief and easy ; 
That a word, a look, would crush the throng : 
To some it may have been a moment's conflict— 
To him it was sore and long.” 


But, at last, as the cool night air played 
on Gopal’s throbbing forehead a voice spoke 
to his heart which soothed his sorrow and 
healed his wounds ; for it said, “I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

Some months after the eventful evening 
on which he? husband left his home, Moon- 
iatta happened again to overhear a portion of 
a conversation which interested her much. 
Very cruel and hard had her own fate been 
since Gopal had been pronounced an outcast. 
Unreasonably taunted at every turn by the 
embittered household with the calamity 
which had befallen them, the young wife 
was unconsciously sharing in that which was 
to bring “not peace but a sword” as its 
earliest though disguised blessing. Gopal 
was said to have got an appointment in the 
Civil Court in a station at some distance off. 
With rising indignation, his mother and aunt 
were now discussing a proposal which he had 
evidently recently made, that his wife should 
be allowed to jom him. They scouted the 
idea with bitter words. At every sentence 
Moona’s feeling of sympathy with the re- 
viled one grew stronger. Accustomed to 
obey passively, it astonished and almost 
frightened her to feel the active spirit of 
rebellion which was rising in her breast. 
She tried to go about her dull and now 
thorny routine of daily duties, but the re- 
collection of her husband’s refusal could not 
be crushed out. At last she formed a reso- 
lution, and a very bold one it was fora high- 
caste Hindu girl. 

In a street not far from the house of her 
father-in-law there were some humbler abodes, 
one of which she knew to be occupied by 
a Christian family. She remembered well 
having glanced at it with a feeling of dislike, 
and even disgust, as she occasionally was 
driven past it. To this despised place she 
resolved now to go to seek help in perplexity. 





After waiting long for an opportunity, cir- 
cumstances seemed at length to favour her 
slipping away from her home one evening at 
dusk. 

To go to the other end of the village on 
foot, alone and unprotected, was as great an 
adventure to Mooniatta as the crossing of a 
continent would have been to an English girl. 
Feeling like a hunted deer, she reached the 
little porch of the catechist’s house, and stood 
with beating heart at the low door. The 
eatechist, with his wife and children, hap- 
pened to be kneeling at evening prayer. 

“Some of their hateful ceremonies,” 
thought Moona, with a return of her old feel- 
ing, and a sudden inclination to retrace her 
steps rather than venture to cross the thres- 
hold of the outcasts’ dwelling took possession 
of her. But she had risked much, and 
they would be sure to be willing to help her 
to escape from her now hard bondage in her 
father-in-law’s house, or to find means of 
communicating with her husband. Her tale 
was incoherently told, but the catechist and 
his wife seemed fully to understand it. 
Moona never doubted that, having taken the 
great step of severing herself from her family, 
and throwing herself on the protection of these 
people, they would be ready to help her. 
Great, therefore, was her astonishment when, 
after a silent glance at her husband, the cate- 
chist’s wife came and stood beside her, saying 
firmly, though with a face full of kind- 
ness and pity, “My poor child, you have 
done wrong in thus secretly leaving the house 
of your father-in-law. You should go back 
to it at once. I do not doubt that the living 
and true God will bring you and your hus- 
band together again, when He sees it to be 
good ; but you must wait His time.” 

The good woman had learnt, by long and 
faithful Christian work, the wisest way of 
dealing with those who sought her advice. 
Indeed. she was known among all the native 
Christians round as their most trustworthy 
counsellor in all matters,—secular as well as 
sacred,—and well merited the universal name 
of “ Uccah,” sister, which they gave her. 

In a half dream, Mooniatta suffered herself 
to be led back to the familiar precincts of her 
father-in-law’s house, which she happened to 
be able to re-enter unobserved, as she left it. 
With a kindly glance, and a whispered 
“Seek Him, He will lead you,” the good 
woman left her. 

Moona stood on the threshold of the court, 
and watched her go with an intense feeling 
of forlornness. But what were these last 
words that rang in her ear? Surely the 
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same as those to which she had listened on 
this same spot a few months previously, 
when her husband bade her farewell. Again 
was she pointed, as her only help, to the 
God, unknown to her still. 

After this ineffectual attempt to gain help 
in her difficulties where she had counted on 
it, Mooniatta became more assiduous than 
ever in the performance of all enjoined cere- 
monies. The chamber of the gods indeed 
often proved a refuge from the persecution 
which was now her portion. Never before 
had she done her allotted work so well; 
never had she been so reviled for faults of 
which she was blameless. She bore her 
trials with much more patience than in the 
past she had done her most trivial provoca- 
tions. Her mind had quite wakened up 
now, and sorely needed was the new mental 
activity in the part she had to play. 

The scowling looks that were habitually 
east on her seemed specially focussed round 
her one day. Suddenly her father-in-law 
emerged from his business room and strode 
up to the corner of the court where she sat 
apart, telling her gruffly, that since he had 
now no son, neither had he any daughter-in- 
law ; and that she had his permission to leave 
the house. But though his words were hard 
and bitter, Moona could not help noticing, 
even in the midst of her own preoccupation, 
how crushed and sorrowful he looked as he 
crossed the court and quickly disappeared 
into the chamber of the gods. The female 
part of the household then began to let loose 
their tongues on the unfortunate girl, and 
a wild storm again burst round her. From 
some words they let drop, Mooniatta gathered 
that her husband had again written, demand- 
ing that his wife should be allowed to join 

im. 

As it is considered the height of impro- 
priety for a wife to live anywhere except 
in the house of her father or father-in-law, 
never alone in her husband’s house, Gopal’s 
proposal struck them as infamous. Moona 
was assailed by rough usage as well as bitter 
words. The strain proved too much for her 
already overtaxed frame. A low fever set 
in, and for many weeks she was a helpless, 
neglected sufferer, waited upon only by the 
lowest servant in the house. 

It was a haggard, woe-begone figure, with 
the beauty and the roundness of youth for 
the time absent, that Gopal saw when he 
went to meet his young wife. Mooniatta, 
instead of feeling the gladness and triumph 
she expected in having attained her wish, 
began to be afraid of what she had done. 








The harsh usage which had prevailed towards 
her in the Zenana of late would, she some- 
times felt, have been almost welcome, in her 
keen, painful sense of the strangeness of her 
new freedom. Her husband was, as we have 
explained, almost a stranger to her ; and not 
even his kind words or greeting could dissi- 
pate her forlornness. Gopal, so long eman- 
cipated, and in his joy at having succeeded 
in being able to make a home at last, hardly 
realised all the misery undergone by the 
sensitive Moona during this period. The ab- 
sence of the daily round of ceremonies made 
in itself a strange blank in her life. With- 
out any chamber of the gods to be swept and 
sprinkled, without the spot where the sacred 
tree is planted, there did not seem any home 
at all. For Mooniatta, though fairly roused 
from her apathy, still clung fast to her super- 
stitions. Indeed, her great aim in her desire 
to join her husband had been that she might 
persuade him to return to his old faith. He 
could even yet be purified. Money could do 
it; and Moona knew that it would not be 
wanting if only Gopal could be got to change 
his mind. She made many timid attempts 
to save him, as she thought, and underwent 
great anguish from their failure. Gently but 
firmly Gopal explained that it could not be; 
and there was a brightness in his face and a 
gladness in his tone she had never seen on 
any face before, as he told of the God who 
so loved all men that He sent His Son to be 
their Saviour and their Friend. He tried to 
show her, too, how full of sin their old re- 
ligion was; how different were the cruel 
capricious gods whom they had to try to pro- 
pitiate, from the One holy and just God. 
Mooniatta shrank from words like these 
as if they were blasphemy, and continued to 
weep many tears in secret, because, as she 
thought, she was not clever enough to find 
words to persuade her husband to come back 
and be reinstated in the old religion. She 
could not, however, help seeing that Gopal’s 
daily life was very different from any other she 
had ever known. It astonished her much to 
notice that he did not cheat nor tell lies when 
it would have been to his own advantage to 
do so. He was very careful, too, she noticed, 
about keeping his promises, even in small 
matters, instead of making them to break 
them whenever it suited him, as she had 
been taught was the right and clever thing 
to do. The practice of deceit and cun- 
ning had been her education as well as 
Gopal’s, so it surprised her not a little to see 
how her husband seemed to dread the small- 
est appearance of it, and often explained to 
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her that as the Lord Jesus Christ was with- 
out guile, so must His children be. But 
what surprised Moona most, and even dis- 
gusted her, was Gopal’s attitude to his neigh- 
bours. With even quite low caste people he 
seemed to be altogether at home, and to for- 
get the great gulf which separated a Brahmin 
from an outcast. It was abhorrent to her 
that he should even talk familiarly with 
those round them, and that he should eat 
with them was much more so. 

Pennore, the station where Gopal and his 
wife now lived, was a much larger place than 
their native village. There was a consider- 
able Indian Christian community, and a 
mission church. Gopal had become one of 
its members before Moona joined him, and 
had made many warm friends among its 
frequenters, who received the high-caste 
convert with open arms. It so happened 
that among those who had embraced the 
Christian faith at Pennore, there was none 
of the same caste as Gopal and Moona. 
It was impossible that the prejudices of 
centuries should be all at once extirpated 
even in a heart under Divine grace, though 
Gopal had himself attained a wonderful 
mastery over his feelings in this matter. 
But for Mooniatta, it was extremely un- 
fortunate that there could not even be the 
bond of their once having belonged to the 
same caste, between her and the strangers 
round her. It made it, of course, all the 
more difficult for her to receive any spiritual 
help from her husband’s chosen friends. 
Perceiving her reluctance to have anything 
to do with them, they began to judge 
her with unnecessary hardness, to shake 
their heads over her in a gossiping way, 
and say that it was a thousand pities that 
the handsome and promising young Gopal 
had not got a like-minded wife, instead of 
this haughty, ignorant Brahmin girl. 

The help that a wise and good English 
lady, old or young, might have given to poor 
Moona at this stage would have been price- 
less ; but, alas ! no such help did she have. 

There was the usual little Anglo-Indian 
Sceiety at Pennore. The collector and his 
wife, the judge with his wife and children 
at home, the doctor and the engineer, both 
married men, and a chaplain as an occasional 
visitor to minister to the wants of the Eng- 
lish. Pennore was a mission station; and a 
missionary with his wife and family added 
to the number of the Anglo-Indian residents. 
He, it is true, did not fail to take some in- 
terest in the spiritual welfare of the recent 








(To be concluded next month.) 


Brahmin convert, who indeed had been com- 
mitted to his special care by the senior pro- 
fessor of the college, where Gopal’s heart 
had been first opened to receive the new 
religion. But Mooniatta had still too much 
of the Zenana about her to make conversa- 
tion with a stranger of the other sex endur- 
able. Visits to her from the wife of the 
missionary would have been eagerly hailed 
by Gopal on his young wife’s behalf. Un- 
fortunately, that lady did not find it among 
her pleasures to take any interest in the 
natives of the country nor in her husband’s 
work. Indeed, she had been known in some 
quarters to boast that she did not “marry 
the mission.” In others, she explained that 
she had no time for such work, or that she 
was not strong enough for extra duties. 
True, her mornings were actively employed 
with lawn tennis, her afternoons with visit- 
ing and driving about the station with her 
children, while the long hours that inter- 
vened were spent in periods of repose under 
the punkah, or in lengthy consultations 
with her tailor as to the adroitest method of 
copying the last elaborate new dress of 
the collector’s wife, who was good-natured 
enough to give her the benefit of the expen- 
sively procured fashions from her latest box 
from home—not perhaps without a half- 
repressed smile, as she recollected that imita- 
tion was said to be the sincerest flattery. 

It may perhaps seem strange to those un- 
familiar with the details of Anglo-Indian life, 
that a missionary’s wife aaa have glided 
on year after year comfortably and self-com- 
placently in a life which had so little of 
high purpose in it, and that even social 
opinion round her did not in some fashion 
indicate its disapproval of so self-indulgent 
a@ course, when her husband had been 
specially called to undertake the work of an 
evangelist to the great multitudes around, 
some of whom—like poor Moona—ought 
to have been her special care. There is, un- 
fortunately for British residents in India, 
little stimulus from without. If the stimu- 
lus from within is wanting it is so usual, so 
easy for them to dwell on its hot plains— 


“In the cold shadow 
By smooth pleasure thrown, 
ere human hearts by hundreds 
Harden into stone.” 


The great compassion which moved the 
Master’s heart, as He looked on the multi- 
tude scattered like sheep having no shepherd, 
was not there. So Mooniatta was suffered 
to grope dimly along her onward way un- 
aided and alone. 
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By ANNE BEALE. 


=> DICKENS called his pathetic | near the stove incapable of action. 


Others 


sketch of “The old sail-loft or store-| were in various stages of convalescence. As 


house,” where he found the ‘East London | 


Children’s Hospital” in the year 1868, “A 
small Star in the East.” It then sparkled in 
Ratcliff, and contained thirty-seven patients. 
Dr. and Mrs. Heckford, its founders, were its 
untiring watchers. Since that period it has 
become a fixed star of the first magnitude, 
and shines and scintillates at Shadwell. 

It was never more bright than at the be- 
ginning of the present year, when the hospital 
held its annual festival, The three large 
wards were gaily decorated, and every one 
tried to forget the pains of the young suf- 
ferers in their pleasures. Evergreens and 
holly-berries did their best to wish a “ Happy 
New Year” to inmates and visitors; and as 
for the nurses and others connected with the 
spot, and under the beneficent influence of 
the Star, they heartily welcomed every one 
who appeared. Not even the slush and damp 
of a thaw out of doors could chill the kind- 
liness of the warm hearts within. 

The entrance of each ward was a bower of 
greenery, in which were tastefully arranged 
innumerable Japanese fans, and such bright 
adornments as shone out best amongst the 
dark leaves. Men with ladders were still 
hurrying to and fro to put the finishing 
touches to arch or pillar. We rejoiced to 
see the Heckford Ward look so bright, since 
we could not help reflecting on those who had, 
led by the Divine hand, helped to guide our 
“Star” to its present “Bethlehem.” Inside 
each ward were trees hung with presents of 
every description suitable to those who were 
to receive them. Enumeration or description 
would be impossible, because they were so 
many and various. Boys’ gifts differed from 
girls’, and girls’ from babies’, but all were 
appropriate. Despite the thaw, many juve- 
nile donors of these presents arrived from 
other parts of the metropolis to see their sick 
brothers and sisters, and to enjoy with them 
the amusements provided. They wandered 
through the wards, consoling such patients as 
were not able to leave their cots, and con- 
gratulating those who were up and dressed 
in their best for the occasion. 

These were congregated in the middle of 
the large wards gazing at the presents they 
hoped to receive. Still even amongst them 
were sufferers. A girl said she had had her 
leg amputated ; a boy was lying on his back 
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to the poor little prisoners shut up in their 
cribs, their wails were silenced for the moment 
by the toys laid on their beds and the pre- 
sence of friends admitted on this happy occa- 
sion. But here and there were young patients 
too ill even for presents. We were haunted 
by one of them all the evening. Her mother, 
who was watching her, said it was heart com- 
plaint after rheumatic fever ; and it was sad 
indeed to hear her groans and see her rest- 
less tossing from side to side. Not far from 
her, in another cot, was a child quietly sleep- 
ing, while a sister sat near her, regardless of 
the festivities around. Not far off was a 
large-eyed, wondering three-year-old, sitting 
up in her crib and gazing about her, forget- 
ful of toys and the pains of childhood. 

The infant ward seemed unusually quiet, 
and there was an expectant air about nurses 
and babies. It would be tantalising to be shut 
out from the festival, and all seemed hopeful 
for a sight of Mr. Punch. There was one 
fabulously small infant, weighing less than 
four pounds, whose nurse was cautiously 
dropping milk down its throat, and who was 
not aware of the curiosity he excited. But 
such was the brightness and cheerfulness of 
the scene that we all seemed to ignore the 
fact that we were in a big hospital. The 
red jackets of the patients contrasted with 
the white coverlets, and looked like holly- 
bushes, while the gas lit up the Christmas- 
trees and their presents, and illuminated 


| the real holly, so that the young new year 


dawned hopefully for all. 

The presents were not to be distributed 
for a day or two, when not only the ac- 
tual patients were to receive them, but also 
many who had been patients during the 
last six months, but who had happily reco- 
vered. 

For these the treat was especially intended, 
and we went to what is called the “Out- 
patients’” ward to watch them devour cake 
and other edibles, and drink plenty of tea. 
Here, at long tables, were seated from eighty 
to a hundred girls and boys of various ages, 
consisting of all who were well enough to 
leave their wards, and others who had lately 
been dismissed from them as cured. It would 
seem that suffering quiets even the young, 
for this large tea party was neither noisy nor 
clamorous. Convalescents and cured were 
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not vociferous as many hungry urchins often 
are, especially they of the free dinners and 
breakfasts we wot of. These Shadwell chil- 
dren of poor dock labourers and the like were 
very well-behaved, and proved that East End 
manners are quite as good as West End—we 
were going to say better, but that might be 
invidious, 

While the tables were cleared we went out 
into the thaw to pay a visit to the friend en- 
gaged in nursing the poor in their own homes. 
Many of the children discharged from hos- 
pitals, as well as their parents, ‘benefit by the 
East London Nursing Society, to which 
she belongs. The streets were dark and 
dull, the causeways grimy and slippery, and 
life outside was certainly less cheerful than 
the life we had left inside the hospital, but 
we knew that it was just as full of interest, 
for only a few days before we had visited a 
dozen or so of the rooms where the sick of all 
ages bear their pains and penalties as patiently 
as they can, and whither would return some 
of the children to enliven their friends by an 
account of their happy evening. 

When we went back to the hospital we 
found Punch and Judy in loud matrimonial 
quarrel where we had left the well-mannered 
youngsters at tea ; and these same youngsters 
were greatly enjoying Punch’s improper treat- 
ment of his wife. “Quiet” was no more the 
word for them. They were in roars of 
laughter ; the boys especially ; probably the 
girls had a fellow-feeling for Judy. They 
repeated the sayings of the showman as he 
put them into the mouth of his puppets with 
delight, and did not stop to remark upon 
his peculiar English accent or voice. The 
room was crowded; but way was made for 
a bevy of young nurses who came in with 
babies in their arms well wrapped up in 
blankets. We counted as many as twenty 
of them. The babies gazed in open-eyed and 
open-mouthed astonishment. They were not 
yet old enough to appreciate Punch’s eccen- 
tricities, or Mrs. Punch’s grief at the loss of 
her infant ; they did not even realise how 
much better off they were than Master Punch 
under the blows of his wicked parent ; but 
their neat young nurses realised it, and 
laughed as heartily as did their former and 
present charges. 

In the midst of the merriment four of 
these white-capped bearers brought in a sort 
of stretcher to which was strapped a boy 
whose leg had been amputated. He was 
carefully placed in a slanting position, oppo- 
site the show, and seemed to be as much 
amused by it as if he were in robust health. 








Like the rest of us, he did not pause to re- 
flect on Mr. Punch’s iniquities, but joined in 
applauding them. As Punch came toa bad 
end, we can hope that they drew a proper 
moral from the ancient show. 

Maternal love is even more penetrating 
than a thaw, and many mothers were await- 
ing their children outside the hospital, when 
the treat was over. We watched them 
wander off to their poor homes, and saw them 
beneath that other Eastern Star of the third 
magnitude—The Maternity Hospital. Only 
a road lies between our two stars, which are 
always looking at one another. Mr. Ashton 
Warner is secretary of the one, and his wife 
superintendent of the other. They gave us 
a hearty invitation to come again and we 
accepted it. East End hospitality is uncere- 
monious, and extends to all classes. 

Children, children everywhere; in the 
streets, in the big hospital, in the little one, 
we thought when we revisited Shadwell. In 
the latter we found six mothers and six 
babies, in six separate rooms, all warm, com- 
fortable, and well cared for. The mothers 
had come from miserable, noisy, crowded 
rooms, to the quiet and peace of this small 
house, and here had given birth to the in- 
fants that lay sleeping in their arms or at 
their sides. They all looked happy. Two 
young mothers were nursing their first 
babies, the rest had other children at home. 
Possibly, for the first time in their lives, 
they experienced the blessing of repose and 
nursing. Awful stories are told by Mrs. 
Ashton Warner of scenes she has witnessed 
in neighbouring abodes, where immortal 
beings have entered this world in empty 
rooms on a heap of straw, on the bare boards, 
even at the side of a dead father! Where 
she has found neither food nor fire; no 
“‘ swaddling clothes” for the infant, or cover- 
ing for the mother: where, in short, chill 
penury’s icy grip had laid such firm hold on 
the family, that it seemed impossible to 
loosen it. 

From scenes such as these a poor woman 
may now happily escape to the small Home 
opened: about two years ago, in which we 
found the six women and their babes already 
mentioned. A fortnight’s rest and peace is 
a sort of holiday, and they are sorry when it 
is over. Still, they have learnt a lesson of 
cleanliness and order which many of them 
do not forget. So have their husbands, who 
are admitted to see them every evening. 
Many instances of improved. homes occur, 
due to the example set at this homelike hos- 
pital; and husbands are known to “clean 
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up” against the return of their wives. “I 
say, Jim, ain’t it a fine thing to know our 
old ’uns is so warm and comfortable in such 
a fine place as this ’ere?” said one of three 
who were leaving their wives the other even- 
ing. “By Jove, yes! I don’t know what 
the likes of us would do but for them as 
keeps such places up,” responded Jim. “It 
would be the ’ouse broke up and the children 
all over the shop,” supplied the third. 

And they spoke the truth. It is an escape 
from the workhouse, and often from death. 
Continually the sad spectacle occurs of a 
mother and new-born infant in one corner of 
a dismal, furnitureless cellar or attic, and a 
child, or even children, lying dead in another. 
We dare not pause to ask where the fault 
lies; we must help to give the stricken 
mothers the power of escape from such awful 
misery. And oh! how different their con- 
dition here! What must be the feeling of 
having, for once in a hard life, a room to 
yourself, kind nurses, and the efficient care 
of the lady superintendent? It is, as they 
say, like heaven. Neat furniture, pictures 
on the walls, warm jackets, clean bedding, 
and other gear, food, and fire: instead of, 
too often, the reverse in every particular. 
Here, too, as in the Children’s Hospital 
opposite, are Christmas decorations. ‘“ We 
had such a nice Christmas Day,” they all 
say, when we inquire. ‘Our husbands came 
to have tea with us, and we did enjoy it.” 

That was a “happy thought” of Mrs. Ash- 
ton Warner, who believes example better 
than precept, and who has stories of good 
resolutions made both by husband and wife 
after a sight of the possibilities of ‘“ better 
things ” as witnessed in the Mothers’ Home. 
And when necessary, they take samples 
with them, in the shape of loans of linen, 
gifts of clothing, and supplies of immediate 
necessities. Will their well-to-do sisters 
shower a good supply of such articles down 
upon this, our little Star? They will have 
some idea of the need if they learn the occu- 
pations of a few only, of the bread-winners 
of the “establishments” whence the women 
come. It need scarcely be said, that half of 
them, or more, are dock labourers, and that 
hundreds of these may be seen any morning, 
close to the spot where our Stars shine, 
“seeking work and finding none,” starving, 
in fact. Then there are the river-side popu- 
lation, and the costers, whose means of living 
are almost as precarious. On the book of 
cases, open before us, are the occupations of 
the husbands of the poor women. We quote 








a few: Seller of nuts on truck; donkey- 
man ; boot-laster’s man ; wool-stapler ; night 
watchman ; stoker; stevedore; ship’s car- 
penter ; dock labourer, over and over again ; 
carman ; cabman ; lighterman, &c. &c. When 
the women themselves are the bread-winners, 
they are charwomen, needle-women, man- 
glers, paper-bag makers, but of the latter a 
word in season. One was in the Home 
much injured by over-standing, who said she 
stood to make two thousand paper bags a day, 
for which she received sixpence ! 

Need we say more for this, our Maternity 
Hospital, or Mothers’ Home, as it is more 
prettily called? Only a slight description. 
It contains everything necessary for the 
comfort and cleanliness of its half-dozen 
patients, although it is so small, and a cele- 
brated physician who visited it lately gave 
it unqualified praise. So do the women. 
“Oh! we are so comfortable!” says one, as 
we reluctantly bid them farewell. ‘“ Look 
at my baby!” another, who has the mop of 
black hair affected by factory girls, and who 
looks about seventeen. ‘And mine!” a 
third, equally young, and more fair. A 
fourth, who is up and dressed and seated on 
the bed in which her infant sleeps, is less 
energetic, for she will soon return to the 
“ carking cares” of husband and family. She, 
like many others, “came just in time,” and 
her life has, under God’s blessing, been 
saved by proper treatment and nourishment. 
How many die for lack of these, who shall 
say ? 

Xe shall miss my snacks,” said one not 
long since, and this may be written of all. 

If cleanliness is next to godliness, we will 
pray that the one may succeed and amalga- 
mate with the other, and that the lessons 
learnt here may be remembered and taught 
again amid the multitudes of poor who sur- 
round this modest dwelling. If, as we are 
told, every minute sees a baby born, and 
London contains five millions of human 
beings, we should all help one another in 
this heterogeneous mass of fellow-creatures. 
Each one is of much more value in the sight 
of the Father than many sparrows, says the 
Divine Son; and He wills not that any of 
His “little ones should perish.” So we ap- 
peal to all Christians—mothers especially— 
to help to keep our Eastern Stars in their 
orbits. Help of any kind, whether clothes, 
blankets, money, can be sent to “ Mrs. Ashton 
Warner, Lady Superintendent, Mothers’ 
Home, Juniper Street, Glamis Road, Shad- 
well, London, E.” 












AFTER THE RAIN. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
oe the rain, my friend, 

After the rain, 


Soon will the Father send 
Gladness again ; 


Ay 
Cn 








Weeping endures a while, 
Joy comes at last, 

Brighter the world shall smile 
When tears are past. 


FY, 


Far yonder cloud shall flee 
Over the height ; 
There, on the darkened sea, 
Fall gleams of light ; 
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After the rain, my love, 
After the rain 
Sunshine, like Noah’s dove, 


: After the rain, my dear, 
Steals back again ; . After raion A ‘ 


Skies will be calm and clear, 
Birds sing again ; 





Brave souls can bear the showers, 


Heavy and chill, 
Hearts that are strong as ours Blossoms shall ope their eyes, 
Grief cannot kill ; Blooming and bright ; 


Earth will be paradise, 
Life a delight ; 





Wait, with your hand in mine, 
Trustful and true, 

Wait, till the glories shine 
Out of the blue! 





Only be hopeful, sweet, 
Never complain ; 
Daisies will kiss your feet, 
After the rain. 
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EARLY LIFE. 


III.—THE CHAMPION OF ISRAEL. 


AVID’S single combat with the giant, 
which first brought him into public 
notice, wears to the modern reader an air of 
romance rather than of sober history. Its 
historical character was vouched for, how- 
ever, by the preservation of the trophies of 
the fight, and even what appears in our eyes 
romantic will be found in keeping with the 
character of the time. The Bible records a 
series of revelations which stretched across 
the whole extent of ancient history ; and at 
each age of the world it pleased God to em- 
ploy the ideas or usages peculiar to that 
period for teaching to it precious truth con- 
cerning His own grace and human duty. If 
we could transport ourselves to the eleventh 
century before Christ, and realise the “form 
and body” of that time when the Hebrew 
tribes were acquiring the consistency of a 
settled state, we should probably find that it 
was precisely one of those eras which have 
proved favourable to the development of 
chivalrous character and the performance of 
romantic exploits. Where does the student 
meet elsewhere with a condition of society 
such as gives birth to these phenomena? Is 
it not just in that transition period of a na- 
tion’s annals, when it is passing away from 
its rude anarchic beginnings to assume the 
mature character of orderly and settled 
government? Something analogous may be 
seen in the little States of Greece, when 
Attica and Lacedemon first emerge from the 
region of legend into clear light ; and in cer- 
tain respects the rise of chivalry in Europe 
affords a parallel illustration. Before Saul 
and David lived we dimly discern in Pales- 
tine a chaotic group of clans without cohe- 
sion, in a condition of semi-barbarism, pos- 
sessing only primary elements of culture 
which had not yet been developed. After 
David it becomes plain that the Hebrew 
realm has rushed in the interval with rapid 
strides to a place in the front rank of Asiatic 
Powers—united, wealthy, cultured, intellec- 
tual, and, according to Eastern ideas, highly 
civilised. These two reigns of Saul and 
David, therefore, constitute a period of tran- 
sition, during which the new and the old 
factors of national life were mixed in fer- 
ment. Amid the heat of a religious re- 
formation, as well as the strain and tumult 
of a sacred war for freedom, a young nation 
was emerging into manhood. Everything 
was favourable for the development of strik- 





ing characters and for the achievement of 
heroic deeds. Precisely at such a period | 


does the historian expect picturesque inci- 
dent. The tendencies of such an age em- 
body themselves in remarkable personages. 
The individual counts for more than in quiet 
times ; and the scene which the stage pre- 
sents is one full of movement, colour, con- 
flict, and tragic passion. Such, especially, 
is the character of David’s rise to sovereignty 
—a period extending from his duel with the 
Philistine till the close of his wars ; a period 
crowded with actors who secure our interest, 
and with situations which kindle the imagi- 
nation. It was under the pressure of such 
an exciting and various experience that God’s 
Spirit evoked from the representative man 
of his time higher utterances of religious 
emotion than had ever been listened to before 
—psalms of trust and despondency, of grief 
and joy, of penitence and of triumph, which 
have lain very close to the deep heart of 
the Church in every succeeding generation, 
and given the model to all her devotional 
songs. 

The duel with Goliath was a mere episode 
in the long, intermittent struggle betwixt 
Israel and the league of Philistine cities. For 
the most part that was a border warfare, 
without decisive results. Israel held the 
hill country ; the Philistine towns lay on the 
maritime plain; the lower hills between, 
pierced with valleys which served for passes 
of communication, formed naturally a de- 
bateable land or fighting-ground. On this 
occasion the enemy, by a sudden sally, had 
moved in force up one of these valleys—that 
of Elah or the Terebinth Tree, now the Wady 
es Sunt. The rendezvous had been Gath, 
which is identified by recent explorers with 
the natural fortress on a white cliff that was 
afterwards fortified by the Crusaders under 
the name of Blanche Garde. If so, it stood 
exactly at the mouth of the pass where the 
dale opens out upon the plain. Here it was 
that the Philistine leaders secured the ser- 
vices of one of their gigantic subjects. 
Goliath belonged to a family of tall men de- 
scended from the famous Anakim, one of the 
dispossessed aboriginal tribes of Canaan, who 
fled before Joshua and found refuge in the 
Philistine cities. Taking him along with 
them, the invaders pushed up the valley till 
they reached a point bearing a name signifi- 
cant of many border skirmishes—the “Bloody 
March,” or Boundary (Ephes-Damim). It 
lay within eight miles from the head of the 
dale, whence they hoped to menace both 
Hebron on the south and Bethlehem on the 
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north. But at this point they found their | sovereign would be. All we can say, there- 
advance barred by a Hebrew force. Hastily | fore, is that two separate sources seem to have 
assembling his levies, Saul had marched | been drawn upon in the composition of our 
from the north-west to check the inroad. | present text, and that certain of the details 
The dale is at this point some four or five | in these cannot be reconciled without fuller 
hundred yards across, bounded on either side | light than we possess. 

by low scrubby hills about six hundred feet | Fortunately the moral point of the story 








in height. On these slopes the opposing | 
armies had encamped facing one another ; 
and here they remained inactive while the 
Philistine champion renewed from day to 
day his boastful challenge to single combat. 
The circumstances under which young 
David appears on the scene are a little diffi- 
cult of explanation. According to our pre- 
sent Hebrew text, he had been sent home on 
the outbreak of hostilities to resume his pas- 
toral duties at Bethlehem, some thirteen 
miles off, and only visited the camp by chance 
on an errand to his three eldest brothers, 
who had joined the standard of their tribe 
when the summons came. It is hard to re- 
concile this with what we have before been 
told, that David had already been attached 
to the body of squires who guarded the royal 
person. Still more hard is it to understand 
how, after the combat, neither Saul, nor 
Jonathan, nor even Abner, the general, 
should know anything at all about a youth 
who had been for some time at court, and 
had attracted to himself the favourable notice 
of the king. It is right to explain, how- 
ever, that we really possess two versions of 
the text in this as well as the following chap- 
ter—a longer and a shorter. The longer is 
the one familiar to us from our Bibles, and 
found in every existing MS. of the Hebrew 
Scripture. But the seventy scholars who 
translated the Old Testament into Greek at 
Alexandria, long before any existing MSS. 
were written, evidently had before them a 
much shorter edition of the story ; and when 
their text is taken by itself it is found to 
leave out most of those portions which create 
the greatest difficulty. It says nothing of 
David’s return to his sheepfolds, or of his 
errand with food to the camp, or of his going 
about among the lines offering to fight the 
giant, or of Abner’s inquiries afterwards who 
this youth might be. But then we are not 
at liberty summarily to reject all this inser- 
tion as without authority. Undoubtedly it 
és an ancient version of the details of the 
story, and it wears the simple, truth-like air 
of a piece of family tradition: . Nor would it 
quite solve the difficulty even to reject it, for 
in any case the youthful hero does undertake 
the fight in shepherd attire with staff and 
sling, not armed as a military attendant on the 


| is unaffected by such questions of criticism ; 
| to this let us turn our attention. 

No one can fail to bestruck bythe cowardice 
| of the king and his warriors, shown in the 
| fact that only one man in Israel, and that 
| man an unpractised outsider and volunteer, 
| had courage enough to take up the giant’s 
| challenge. This fact deserves a little study. 
| The war with the Philistines was a war for 
|national independence. It aimed first at 

breaking off the yoke of these foreign neigh- 
| bours, and next of curbing their vexatious 
| and destructive inroads. It appealed, there- 
fore, to Hebrew patriotism and the longing 
which had sprung up in the nation for na- 
tional unity and political freedom. This, 
however, was not the real heart of the move- 
ment. The war meant a great deal more 
than that. In its inception it had been a 
sacred war—a religious crusade. It sprang 
originally out of the reformation of religion 
under Samuel. What had sustained the long 
contest was a revived consciousness that 
Israel was the chosen and the covenanted 
people of the Most High, with a God-given 
right to possess the land of His promise, and 
a great destiny to be worked out for Him. 
Samuel himself had won the opening victory 
of the whole struggle in the rout at Ebenezer. 
So long as that reformer could make his in- 
fluence felt, so long Israel marched into the 
field at Jehovah’s bidding, after sacrifice and 
prayer had consecrated her warriors into a 
host of God. Nor had it been otherwise 
during Saul’s own earlier campaigns. The 
revolt in which Jonathan struck the first 
blow, and the subsequent achievements of 
that heroic prince, were conceived and exe- 
cuted in the finest spirit of religious enthusi- 
asm, under a supreme conviction that Jehovah 
was on His people’s side. Had that spirit 
continued, surely there could have been no 
lack of candidates for the championship in 
the Vale of Elah. It is only too apparent 
that ever since that unlucky raid against 
Amalek which involved the rejection of Saul, 
with the separation of the king from his 
counsellor and spiritual father Samuel, there 
had set in a counter-movement or reaction. 
The spiritual principles underlying the 
struggle were no longer apprehended so 
clearly by the leader in it, for he himself was 
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no longer the spiritual man he had been. 
From a war of faith as well as freedom, it 
had degenerated into one of defence, or, at 
most, of reprisals. Israel was no longer con- 
ceived as Jehovah’s people fighting Jehovah's 
battles under Jehovah’s captaincy, as in 
Joshua’s days or Gideon’s, and therefore no 
less invincible than in these great days gone 
by. Bereft of the support which it had 
drawn from religious conviction, what was 
Israel but an ill-united league of half-armed 
peasant-clans, keeping at bay in their hill 
passes the incessant assaults of one of the best- 
equipped, wealthiest, and most formidable 
military confederacies of the age? Such a 
guerilla warfare might be doggedly contested, 
but it lacked the inspiration of hope, it lacked 
the sublime faith which dares the desperate 
chance, counts upon an invisible ally, and 
plucks victory from the jaws of danger. To 
this it had evidently come. The king’s dis- 
couragement had proved infectious. The 
bravest took counsel with prudence. There 
is no hint that even Jonathan was ready to 
take up the challenge had his father suffered 
him. Abner was a bold man, but hardly a 
religious one. In all the camp consternation 
reigned. Not even the promise of ample re- 
ward with the hand of a princess could tempt 
the pusillanimous tribesmen. 

It is when matters are at such a pass that 
a single example of courageous, heroic faith 
is often found to act like a charm. At 
similar emergencies, too, the man who can 
best seize the significance of the situation or 
the principles which underlie it may spring 
to the front, and establish his claim to be the 
future leader of his fellows. It was the 
sacred fire of Israel’s faith that wanted re- 
kindling, and the spark came from David. 
In his bosom, at least, it burned, a clear and 
steady flame. Where Saul had conspicuously 
failed, there was David at his strongest. 
Saul had degenerated from a hero of faith 
into a mere secular captain of militia ; and 
the defection of the king had paralysed for 
the moment the courage of the people. Had 
not God foreseen this when He sent Samuel 
to anoint the son of Jesse? Was not this 
brave lad, nursed in piety as well as in pa- 
triotism and poetry, the very embodiment of 
that unquestioning faith in Jehovah as Israel’s 
King which Saul hhad lost—of that lofty con- 
fidence in the Unseen, that devotion to 
Israel’s honour and Israel’s future, that sa- 
cred enthusiasm for the deposit of divine 
truth to Israel, which breathed from age to 
age in the best and noblest of that chosen 
people ? It was inevitable that a man like 





this must come to the helm of the State, 
since he alone represented the true ideal of 
his nation, alone inherited in full degree its 
best traditions, and was alone prepared to 
stake everything on the covenant which 
bound the people of Moses to the God of 
Abraham. 

If this view be at all correct, it would be 
a stupid misreading of events to say that the 
famous duel to which David owed his rapid 
rise was a single lucky hit—a chance shot, 
in which success redeemed what would other- 
wise have been a foolhardy venture. Men 
rarely owe their success in life to chance 
shots of any kind. But they often do take 
their start from some single act which serves 
to disclose what manner of men they are, 
and to foretell to the sagacious what their 
career must prove. It was not in reality the 
slinger’s skill, which aimed cool and fair at 
the giant’s forehead when an older hand 
might have swerved for fear—not that alone 
which revived the decaying ardour of Israel, 
bound Jonathan to his friend in life-long ad- 
miration, and made David the hero of the 
war. Rather it was the clearness with which 
he saw how Israel’s cause was bound up with 
that of the Most High God, and the assurance 
with which, when others doubted, he reckoned 
on the fidelity of the Almighty. This un- 
wavering religious confidence in the unseen 
God above, which is the true key to his first 
battle, is also the key to his whole life. He 
became the man he was just because He 
carried this same devout reliance upon an 
arm unseen into all his affairs, acted ever as 
in Jehovah’s sight, and knew himself to be, 
by day and night, beneath divine protection. 
His name would have stood on the same page 
with other heroes of faith if, after that day’s 
fight in the Vale of Elah, he had achieved 
nothing else that was memorable. But the 
qualities which made him the conqueror of 
Goliath were the very qualities which made 
him the founder of the Hebrew Empire, and 
the type as well as ancestor of the Messiah. 

David was justified in his confidence that 
Jehovah would fight for Israel. This was 
because his insight penetrated to the heart of 
the situation. For it is only as one is able 
to read aright the spiritual issues of any con- 
test, that one is entitled to presume upon the 
sympathy or the assistance of God. David 
saw that more was at stake than a petty 
struggle betwixt neighbouring tribes. It was 
not even a rivalry between two local patron 
gods—Dagon against Jehovah. The question 
was whether or not the people whom the God 
of all the earth had selected to know His name, 
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and do His will, and show forth His salva- 
tion in the sight of all nations, should have 
free space in the land He had given it to 
fulfil its divine mission. The independence 
of Israel, or its separate existence as a theo- 
cratic nation under Jehovah’s protection, was 
simply essential to the divine purposes of 
grace. God therefore was committed by 
covenant to uphold His own people so long 
as they were loyal and trusted Him. Espe- 
cially was the divine honour pledged to sus- 
tain His people when they had been expressly 
challenged to fight on His behalf. Goliath 
had brought it to this issue. He had been 
imprudent enough to make it on his side 
also a war of religions, a battle of gods. He 
had defied Jehovah, and his victory would 
have been a victory of the false idol over the 
Lord of heaven and earth. Where the issue 
was so clear, David’s youthful faith was at a 
loss to comprehend the cowardice of his fel- 
low-countrymen. To him it was so obviously 
and entirely Jehovah’s cause, that no possible 
question could arise as to the event. 

It is not often, certainly, that in our 
modern conflicts, whether military or politi- 
cal, one can be equally sure one is engaged 
on God’s side. Rarely, too, does it occur 
that God’s enemy meets us in the simple, un- 
mistakable shape of a living warrior, clad 
cap a pie in material armour or brandishing 
a bronze-headed spear. How often should 
we be only too thankful could we resolve 
our spiritual warfare against sin, and evil 
systems, and social wrongs, and false beliefs, 
into a form as palpable as that! For in that 
case it seems to us as though one could strike 
home and strike hard with an easy mind, 
sure that we were not beating the air, nor 
hitting a friend for a foe; sure, too, that 
God’s blessing would go with the stroke. It 
might not help us quite so much as we 
imagine. A hoary system of fraud or lies or 
cruelty is, to say the least, as unquestionably 
a foe to God and to man’s welfare as any 
son of Anak who ever wore mail. We know, 
too, of a foe whom we never saw, who lurks 
within our own breast to disturb its peace and 

urity. If once he get the better of our 

tter will, so as to draw us into bondage, 
then farewell to any hope of Christ’s salva- 
tion, or a kingdom of God set up in our 
heart! His name is pride, or it is luxury, or 
it is drink, or it is impure indulgence, or it is 
a thirst for riches; and we parley with that 
secret enemy, the representative and cham- 
pion, so far as we are concerned, of the 
devil’s cause; parley when we ought to fight. 
Surely we might be very certain God would 


| 





aid us were we but resolute and bold in this 
combat! The form of our duel is changed, 
to be sure, yet a duel we do sustain. It isa 
life-and-death grapple against the sin that is 
within us; or against sin that comes to us 
from without in tempting or in formidable 
guise; and the weapons of our warfare 
(which are not carnal, but spiritual) look as 
insufficient against the powers of the dark- 
ness of this world as did David’s sling against 
the giant with helmet and greaves and an 
armour-bearer that went before him. What 
have we but the Word of God—the shining 
word of eternal truth, clung to in faith, 
spoken in love ; the strong word of eternal 
righteousness, launched at topmost strength 
against the colossal iniquities and tyrannies 
and falsehoods of society? But does God 
fight still on the earth with men who fight 
for Him? Whatever good work any man 
undertakes has to be carried through in face 
of obstacles, difficulties, adversaries. To try 
and do the right means to stand up, alone 
and feeble, against a myriad. May we take 
it that the same Ally still succours in every 
contest of His kingdom, when evil is boastful 
and defiant, when the militant Church is 
timorous or feeble? Is there to-day a divine 
strength hidden in our weakness, and a 
divine arm that guides our stone from the 
sling, and a divine eye to direct and animate 
the solitary soul when alone it ventures to 
do the right and speak the truth? Then let 
us learn from this shepherd lad the secret of 
a hero’s courage and a conqueror’s success. 
See him as he scrambles across the bed of 
that tiny brook which makes a deeper gash 
through the plain between the armies ; note 
how he pauses a moment in silent prayer 
while he stoops to pick “ five smooth stones ” 
from its gravelly channel ; watch him emerge 
alone upon the further meadow slope, where 
the huge braggart paces to and fro before the 
Philistine lines ; and listen to the clear words 
of manly piety with which he makes answer 
to the insolence of his adversary : “ Jehovah 
saveth not with sword and spear: for the 
battle is Jehovah’s, and He will give you into 
our hands.” Well done, brave giant-killer ! 
It is a good lesson thou hast taught the 
faint-hearted in God’s host. Let the old, 
familiar picture, dear to our childhood, abide 
with us in our manhood, to kindle our courage, 
to steady our faith, to nerve our will, to keep 
the heart beating high in the evil day, to bring 
down the help of an unseen Warrior into 
every contest we may be called to wage for 
the truth of God or for His righteousness in 
the earth. J. OSWALD DYKES. 


























LONDON THIEVES AND THEIR RECLAIMERS. 


By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


WE suppose, it is pretty generally ad- 
mitted that punishment, which is 
inflicted by society in self-defence, does not 
tend to the reformation of criminals ; on the 
contrary, if not supplemented by something 
better, the harsh discipline of the gaol rather 
exercises a hardening effect. To lessen the 
number of criminals, however—in other 
words, to win them over from their mode of 
life for the purpose of re-starting them in 
paths of honesty—is the greatest possible 
kindness to the men themselves ; and when 
it is considered what a single thief may cost 
the country, it is hard to see what greater 
service in the form of mission-work could be 
rendered to society generally. As some may 
be aware, that department of the St. Giles’s 
Christian Mission which aims at the re- 
clamation of criminals extends its operations 
to the very gates of the London prisons ; for 
on every week-day morning three free break- 
fasts are prepared to which the discharged 
prisoners are invited, and when once they 
are gathered together they are not allowed 
to depart without being strongly and affec- 
tionately urged to forsake evil and seek the 
good. To witness the proceedings of only 
one morning is to look upon a phase of Lon- 
don life which is worth studying; and at 
the same time one becomes impressed with 
the immense results which may follow really 
earnest labour such as that which Mr. George 
Hatton inaugurated, and which his secretary, 
Mr. W. Wheatley, mainly superintends. 
Never did law-breaking outcasts more sorely 
need a friend than those who, one after 
another, come through the gloomy gateway 
into the free air of the street. Some are 
heartily sick of their disreputable course 
of life ; a proportion will suffer themselves 
to be persuaded to turn into better ways ; 
while others may now learn for the first time 
that there are people in existence who will 
really help them to rise. 

The breakfasts to which we allude have 
been given at Holloway, Coldbath Fields,* 
and Wandsworth, and from these prisons 
18,385 persons were discharged during the 
year ending November 30th, 1885. Of 
these no less than 14,552 accepted an invita- 
tion to breakfast ; and while over four thou- 
sand of these signed the temperance pledge, 
about as many were helped in various ways 
to regain a respectable footing. A number 


* Since Nov. 30th, the prisoners have been transferred from 
Coldbath Fields to the Pentonville Prison, Caledonian Road, 
where they are now met in the same manner. 








emigrated or took to a seafaring life ; for a 
still larger number work was found at home ; 
many were sent back to their friends, and 
others assisted with money, clothes, or tools. 
The prison gratuities paid to 780 convicts, 
and amounting in the aggregate to £3,770, 
were paid through this Society, the Govern- 
ment, no less than the authorities at Scot- 
land Yard, thus showing their confidence in 
Mr. Hatton’s method of working. The plain 
unvarnished facts we have given are the best 
standing evidence to the genuine character 
of the work in progress. The chief draw- 
back is found in the increasing difficulty 
which besets the work, consequent on pre- 
vailing trade depression. What are called 
the “long term” men increase in number, 
and a batch of these apply daily for advice 
and assistance. At the best of times it is 
not easy even for honest people to secure for 
themselves new openings; how immensely 
are the difficulties increased when employers 
are asked to make the experiment of trying 
those who have to make a character as well 
as earn a livelihood! Of course the older a 
man is the greater are the difficulties which 
stand in his way, and in the way of those 
who wish to befriend him. Our hopes have 
necessarily to centre on the young, who 
when once in the rut of crime, will go from 
bad to worse if left to themselves, but who 
may be saved for better things if they are 
taken in hand in time. 

The reclamation of criminals by Christian 
means is thus a comparatively new experi- 
ment, for it is hardly ten years since a group 
of men, who wished to reform, suggested to 
Mr. Hatton this new departure by asking, 
““ Why don’t you help us?” A quantity of 
old building materials was purchased and 
then sawn into firewood by the applicants ; 
the work was providentially planned almost 
before the persons chiefly interested were 
aware of the fact, and the current of its pros- 
perity has ever since broadened and deepened. 

But while estimating at their full value 
these endeavours, we cannot help feeling 
equal interest in the attitude which society 
itself assumes towards these classes. Speak- 
ing on this subject a short time ago, the 
Lord Chief Justice remarked: “If a large 
familiarity with criminals makes one know 
something of the extent and variety of crime, 
it also brings one into acquaintance with the 
deadly strength, the unbending pertinacity, 
the infinite variety of the temptations which 
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produce it. We often, too often, perhaps, 
have to punish men for being what society 
has made them, and we have to act as 
engines of asystem which sometimes crushes 
with pitiless severity the very creatures it 
has produced.” Lord Coleridge bears testi- 
mony to the very visible improvement which 
has taken place in the condition, as well as 
in the discipline, of the State prisons, even 
in his own time; but nevertheless he is 
obliged to confess that the mind of a judge 
is saddened by the consideration that, in the 
majority of instances, punishment really does 
the punished no permanent good. In the 
old days of a century ago the rule was to 
enforce the penalties of the law with a 
Draconic rigour which seemed to threaten 
the literal extermination of all wrong-doers, 
but which, in point of fact, stimulated the 
growth of what it was intended to repress. 
In our own times, as some have really 
thought, there has appeared to be a disposi- 
tion to go into the opposite extreme, and to 
make the prisons far more attractive than 
the workhouses, to feed hardened criminals 
more sumptuously than industrious artisans 
are able to fare in their own cottages. Lord 
Coleridge is not of this opinion, however ; 
on the contrary, he thinks society is still too 
harsh in its dealings with thieves, especially 
when, in accordance with the law, a heavy 
term of imprisonment is inflicted on account 
of an offence trivial in itself, but which is a 
repetition of something done before. Thus, 
if punishment is excessive, it “strikes the 
public and the sufferer as unjust, and does 
mischief instead of good.” In fine, the Chief 
Justice thinks that the law as regards 
secondary offences ought to be modified, and 
that more ought to be done to prevent dis- 
charged prisoners from lapsing into crime. 
There will necessarily always be difficulties 
in the way of the State becoming philan- 
thropic in the strict sense; but is it not anoma- 
lous when the Republic of the United States 
is found outstripping the Old Country in this 
kind of experimental enterprise? The popu- 
lation of the great towns of America is so 
largely made up of adventurers from various 
nationalities that the criminal element is pro- 
bably present in greater proportion than it 
is in England. In certain of the cities con- 
siderable uneasiness of feeling begins to pre- 
vail in consequence of the continued massing 
together of people who have no patriotic 
sympathy, and therefore we cannot wonder 
if the authorities are prepared to resort to 
any expedient which promises to keep crime 
at a minimum, and to inspire the youthful 








part of the poorer section of the community 
with love of country. On one of the small 
islands of the harbour of its capital city, the 
State of New York assists in maintaining a 
vast institution where the young of both 
sexes who have committed minor offences 
can be sent, and by such an arrangement 
large numbers receive a Christian training, 
besides being fitted for making their own way 
in the world. What an immense influence 
such a home must exercise throughout the 
country in keeping crime in check, especially 
when in after life it is not considered to be 
any disgrace to have been subjected to its 
discipline! The best proof of its efficiency 
is seen in the fact that former inmates who 
have made their position in life, frequently 
revisit old scenes to leave substantial contri- 
butions towards the funds, and a little story 
lately told by Lord Coleridge, respecting a 
couple who did this, helps us to understand 
the kind of service that is being done: “A 
young man and a young woman, very thriv- 
ing people, came to see this institution. They 
had just been married. They went through 
the building, and when they left each of them 
gave a considerable donation. As they left the 
place, the young man said to the young wife, 
‘I have told you everything about myself 
but one thing—I was a boy here.’ ‘ Well, 
my love,’ said the young wife, ‘I have told 
you everything about myself but one thing 
—TI was a girl here.’” On the whole, we are 
quite as distinguished for Christian and phi- 
lanthropic enterprise as the Americans ; but 
notwithstanding institutions such as that at- 
tached to the St. Giles’s Christian Mission, 
and many excellent reformatories, there is 
still plenty of room for work to be instituted 
like that which is carried on in the island 
of New York harbour. 

A thief, as such, is not usually considered 
to be a very interesting character, but many 
who have been reformed are so, and nothing 
can be more gratifying than their testimony 
to the power of the Gospel. As will appear 
very reasonable to any who know what the 
commercial world is, there is no great dis- 
position on the part of employers to try inter- 
esting experiments by placing men in re- 
sponsible situations who have forfeited their 
character. This, however, is the very thing 
which Mr. Hatton boldly asks Christian em- 
ployers to do, and the response which this 
appeal has met with from the charity of 
Englishmen has constituted one of the chief 
encouragements which the work has received. 
What is more satisfactory is the fact, that the 
main proportion of the men do not abuse the 
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confidence placed in them, but stand fast in 
their newly-found liberty. Here, for example, 
is a letter addressed to Mr. Hatton by a 
quondam thief who commenced to earn an 
honest livelihood about eight years ago : 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to write and 
tell you how I have been getting on. The Lord 
has been very good to me, and has bestowed 
many blessings on me, for which I cannot 
thank or love Him enough. I have been in 
my present situation six years, and am glad 
to say that Iam doing my best to keep it, 
the Lord helping me, as the position I hold 
now is very trustworthy, having to collect 
large sums of money. I ask your prayers 
that I may live nearer the Lord in future, 
that I may let my light shine before men.” 

We have never very fervently believed in 
the “honour among thieves” which is sup- 
posed to be characteristic of them, but there 
is a code of honour among reformed thieves 
which is rigorously observed when the men 
realise that people are not only ready to be- 
friend them but to trust them. 

Experience teaches us that this is even 
true of some who have served a heavy term 
of penal servitude. Thus, a man who some 
time ago was discharged from Portland came 
under the influence of the Mission, and on 
giving good evidence of repentance was sent 
abroad, where he prospered, gaining a repu- 
tation as a steady and trustworthy workman 
among persons who possibly were not aware 
that he had ever been a criminal. The most 
conclusive, as well as the most satisfactory 
evidence of contrition is solicitude on the 
part of the reformed for their friends at 
home who are not wholly removed from 
temptation. Hence, not many weeks after 
his settlement in a new country, the man 
just mentioned wrote, “I am saving all I 
can to send you money to send out those 
men I promised to help.” A sum of fifteen 
dollars accompanied his letter, and five 
dollars a month followed. In reference to 
one of his old comrades, he remarked, ‘“‘ He 
is one of those lads that can be led bya 
thread, but would not be driven—easily in- 
fluenced by any little act of kindness.” Mr. 
Hatton assures us that this description 
“ exactly fits a large number of the younger 
criminals, and illustrates how the Mission 
gets hold of them.” It is at all events in the 
highest degree reassuring when the Gospel, 
as in this instance, so inspires a whilom 
thief with philanthropic instinct that he sup- 
plies out of his own earnings the means for 
sending out to the new country of hope and 
of honest enterprise three of his comrades, 








There is probably less of what might be 
called the romance of crime in these days 
than of old; the order of things which ob- 
tained under the Georges having passed 
away in consequence of a more efficient police 
force, and the wholesale demolition of those 
intricate rookeries, where, once upon a time, 
the lawless could hide without fear of detec- 
tion. Thus, it is not very long since a veri- 
table thieves’ hostelry, abutting on the Fleet 
Ditch, and fitted with various kinds of curi- 
ously ingenious contrivances, was taken down; 
and it is remarkable, that a number of other 
places, which once served as houses of call 
for the fraternity, are now used for their 
reformation. Such is the “Black Horse,” 
George Yard, Whitechapel, thought to have 
been associated with “Gentlemen of the 
Road” in the last century, and now a branch 
of Mr. Holland’s mission. A house used by 
Mr. Hatton in St. Giles’s has had similar as- 
sociations ; and the same may be said of the 
capacious new Home of Industry for reformed 
thieves which has recently been opened in 
Brooke Street, Holborn—the thoroughfare 
where poor Chatterton starved in his garret 
home and came to his tragic end. This 
building is well adapted for its purpose, as 
there is a large room for Bible-classes and 
other meetings, besides offices, workrooms, 
and sleeping accommodation for fifty men. 
The top floor, lighted by a large skylight, 
has a gallery, and is so arranged that the 
space occupied by workmen by day can be 
used for sleeping at night. Here Mr. Wheat- 
ley, the secretary, is incessantly employed in 
attending to those who wish to reform. 

On economic, as well as on religious and 
moral grounds, this mission strongly appeals 
to our sympathy, and any practical help ac- 
corded must necessarily redound in good to 
the country at large. Negatively and other- 
wise, a reformed thief is a national gain, and 
those who reform him deserve to have their 
labours cordially recognised. We may add, 
that the beautiful chapel, Little Wild Street, 
St. Giles’s, where Sabbath and other services 
are now regularly held, is considered the 
head-quarters of this mission; and it is an 
historical building associated with the Sten- 
netts, and many other worthies of the last 
century. It was thither that the late Lord 
Justice Lush was attracted when he first 
came to London, and there he not only 
found a pastor in Mr. Woollacot, but a wife 
in one of the pastor’s daughters, who, through- 
out a successful professional career, proved 
to him the greatest temporal blessing of 
life. 
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“WHO DID SIN?” 

} 


HH / weary, weary face, which not een sleep— 

No sleep less deep than death’s—from pain can smooth / 
L Poor child ! no mother’s tones thy sorrows soothe / 
Grief has itself run dry : thou dost not weep / 


3 Swept in this corner here, a piteous heap, 

As if no jewel lay the dust within / 

My righteous Master, tell me, ““ Who did sin,” 
That, a mere child, to battle thus with life, 


Forth he’s been thrust, to sink in the unfair strife ? 
Not the poor boy, heir of entailéd woe ; 

Or his dead mother, robbed of the pride of wife. 
Perchance the hard sinner passes, and a blow 
From the child’s hand strikes to his coward heart / 


Or is it thou, Christ's Church, who the transgressor art ? 
WALTER MORISON, D.D. 
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DINAH MITE. 





A Story for To-dap. 
Bx “BRENDA.” 


CHAPTER X.—DINAH’S LITTLE ARM. 


O one of the neighbours, who saw him 
depart with Bridget in the cab from 
Tripe Court that morning, expected Tom 
Mite to return at night in any other con- 
dition than that of drunkenness. Jemmy 
Wiggles might make him “ pass the corners” 
in his cab going to the Infirmary, but coming 
back Tom would be his own master, and it 
never occurred to any one of them tothink that 
he would return sober. Neither did it enter, as 
a possibility, into the minds of Pol and Sue. 
They thought they could have told any per- 
son exactly what would happen. “Late in 
the evening, after public-house closing hours, 
their father would come staggering and 
shouting down the court, and make his way 
blunderingly up the stairs and into the room, 
and expect to find the bed all down, and 
ready for him as usual. But this evening he 
just won't,” they would have said; “he'll 
have to get it and make it ready for himself, 
for we—we know what we're going to do, 
don’t we? We won’t tell, for it’s a secret, 
but we know well enough !” 

Pol and Suc you remember, had agreed 
to run away, ts be absent from home while 
their mother was absent, feeling that without 
her and the baby home would be intolerable. 
The plan of action settled upon by the miser- 
able children was this—to leave Tripe Court 
in the evening and to walk a long way west- 
ward, and get into the region of the nice 
shops ; they planned to have a good look in 
at them, and then to have a supper of hot 
fried fish somewhere, payment for which they 
intended to provide themselves by taking 
half that three shillings with them that their 
mother had told their father the preceding 
evening he would find in the mug on the 
mantel-shelf. They reckoned it was fair that 
they should take this much of the money, at 
least ; they knew where it would all go to if 
they did not. And their father would 
have all those other sums their mother had 
said were owing to her. So they thought 
they might take this eighteenpence with a 
good conscience. They could not quite settle 
beforehand where they would sleep at night 
—that would all have to depend upon cir- 


cumstances—but it wouldn’t be in a bed ; of | 


that they were pretty certain. Perhaps they 
would creep under a doorway or an arch 





and sleep, or perhaps they wouldn’t sleep at 
all, but walk about till it was morning. And 
when morning came—well, they hadn’t made 
many plans about the next day. They sup- 
posed they’d have to beg or do something to 
get bread, but their plans were very hazy as 
to living, after the supper of hot fried fish 
which they had promised themselves; the 
only thing they were certain of afterwards 
was this: that as long as mother was in the 
Infirmary they’d never go back to Tripe 
Court. The unhappy children had got their 
torn straw hats on, and had drawn what 
poor wraps they could find round their 
shoulders, and were on the point of starting 
out on their runaway expedition to the 
West-end, when, to their dismay, they heard 
their father coming up the stairs. It had 
not entered into their heads to think he 
would be home so early. 

“And there’s not the bed got down, or 
anythink !” cried out Pol in horror. 

“ Well, it’s never not a bit o’ good trying 
to get it down now,” said Sue with decision ; 
“there’s not time, We must dodge him 
round the table if he’s angry, and fly out at 
the door and run, for in course we'll go all 
the same.” 

The next minute their father had entered 
the room, and the children were gazing at him 
aghast, for, contrary to all expectation, they 
saw in the dusky light that he was not only 
sober, but that he had brought back the baby/ 
Their plans were changed in an instant. The 
hot fried fish, the thought of which had 
made them feel positively cheerful at starting 
forth, vanished into air. Without a word to 
each other, they both made up their minds 
at once what must be done now—they must 
stay at home, however miserable it was; 
they must stick by the baby whatever hap- 
pened. It flashed across them, at the same 
moment, that it must have been lack of 
money that had brought their father home 
sober. He would take the money in the 
mug, of course, and go out again and get 
drunk. 

“You’ve brought Dinah back ?” exclaimed 
the children in a breath. 

“Yes; they wouldn’t take ’er—too old,” 
said their father. ‘“ But there ain’t a moment 
to lose. I’ve got a hinvitation to a party 
to-night, and we're all agoin’, and must start 
quick.” 
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“Whatever do you mean, father ?” asked 
Pol, thinking he must have been drinking 
after all. 

“What I say: we're goin’ to a party,” 
repeated Tom a little testily. ‘There'll be 
plum cake at the party, what d’ye think o’ 
that, children?” Then, producing the feed- 
ing-bottle, “ Make this warm for the little 
’un, will you? she can feed as we goes 
along.” 

“We've got no hot water, father,” said 
Sue, beginning to grin at this very funny 
idea about the party. And she saw that Pol 
was beginning to grin too. Plum cake, 
though not as good as hot fried fish, made 
them feel a little cheerful again, though they 
hardly believed in it. “Father,” they 
thought, “must have taken a little and got 
fuddled, and was making all this up about a 

rty.” 

“ Look alive, then, and run and get Mrs. 
Job to give it a hot up,” said their father. 
“The party begins at half-past seven, and 
it’s a goodish step from here.” 

With quite a laugh this time at the men- 
tion of the party, Sue ran off with the bottle 
of milk to Mrs. Job’s house, a few doors off. 
She found Mrs. Treeby there, consulting with 
Mrs. Job over her sick boy Billy. 

“ Father’s come home,” cried Sue, rushing 
in upon the two women as they stood talk- 
ing over a paraffin lamp. “And he’s sober, 
and he’s brought back the baby; they 
wouldn’t have her, she was too old.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Treeby, nodding her head, 
“T told youso, Mary Job; she’d be over age.” 

“Well, I was half afraid, too,” said Mrs. 
Job ; “but it’s such a scrap of a thing, and 
she was so bent on having it and all, |I 
thought they might let it pass. Poor Bridget ! 
How does your father say he left mother ?” 

“Oh, he didn’t say; he can’t wait to 
speak. He’s a-hurrying of us up, me and 
Pol, to go out with him to a party to-night,” 
said Sue, smiling again all over, “and he 
says there ain’t a minute to lose. I’m just 
to get this ’ere bottle warmed up for. baby 
to suck as we walks along, and I’m to be 
back at once.” 

Mrs. Job’s countenance fell as she listened. 
“The party” seemed no joke to her. She 
had her own ideas about it, which, after she 
had warmed the milk and Sue had left, she 
communicated to Mrs. Treeby. She began 
putting on her shawl and bonnet in a hurry. 

“Tm going to follow them,” she said. 

“What,” said Mrs. Treeby, “do you 
think #” and she stopped short in 
horror. 











“Yes,” said Mary Job, nodding, “it’s my 
belief the party’s a parcel of nonsense, and 
he’s going out to make away with himself 
and those poor little dears !” 

“Well, it never struck me,” said Mrs. 
Treeby, “but you may be right. The river’s 
handy, to be sure; yet, he’s been and 
bought that feeding-bottle—that don’t look 
like it. If he meant drowning it, poor dear, 
he wouldn’t go feeding it first.” 

“That may be all a blind,” said Mary 
Job; “it’s just what one reads of in the 
newspapers every day of the week—men 
going off their heads when they’re left alone, 
they are but poor things without us women 
after all—and doing away with themselves 
and children. It wouldn’t surprise me one bit. 
Tom seemed just in the mood for doing it 
this mornin’. Bridget’s leaving home seemed 
to prey on him dreadful. There they go!” 
she cried, as three figures passed the window 
quickly. “Im off!” and Mrs. Job, with 
palpitating heart, rushed out into the keen 
air to follow them. 

Rather to her surprise, Tom Mite did not 
lead his children riverwards. At a smart 
pace he led them into the most populated 
streets, going over the ground Mrs. Job 
knew that he had had to pass in the morning 
in the first stages of the journey to the In- 
firmary. “The Infirmary was in a retired 
district,” reflected Mrs. Job; “it was quite 
possible he had seen a quiet spot there where 
he meant to carry out his dreadful intention 
to-night.” 

So she continued to follow them, having 
now and then almost to run to keep up with 
them, so fast did they go. As she hurried 
in pursuit, she made up her mind she would 
speak to a policeman, as soon as the way 
got lonely, and get him to join her, but 
they never reached the lonely parts. In the 
very heart of the bustle and crowd Tom sud 
denly stopped and consulted a paper he had 
in his hand. Then he went down a small 
side street, called Blank Street, where there 
was a church, and next door to it a building 
with large windows all alight. Crowds of 
poor, rough-looking people, men, women, and 
children, were pressing into this building, 
and Mrs. Job, full of surprise at this unex- 
pected termination of her chase, saw Tom 
Mite and his children pass in with the crowd. 
Mary Job’s curiosity was aroused. She de- 
termined to follow, and find out what was 
the meaning of this large gathering. At the 
door there was a man stationed, taking from 
each person entering a paper of some sort. 
As Mary Job attempted to press past— 
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“ Your invitation, ma’am ?” he said. 

“T haven’t one, sir. What’s going on?” 
she replied. 

“Never mind, ma’am, pass on ; all’s wel- 
come to-night,” said the man, hustling her 
forward ; and Mary Job found herself the 
next minute in a very large, lighted room, 
decorated with blue flags, and already packed 
with people sitting close together on the 
rows of benches filling the broad spaces on 
either side, with a narrow lane left as pas- 
sage-way in the middle. At the end of the 
room there was a platform with a table on 
it and chairs, and some ladies and gentlemen, 
and a harmonium set open, and three blue 
flags depending from the wall. As Mary 
Job crushed- into a seat at the back—the 
front ones were all full—she perceived that 
refreshments were being handed about by 
persons in the passage-way, carrying deep, 
broad wicker baskets piled with hunches of 
ay cake, and trays bearing mugs of some 

ot beverage, which they were distributing 
as fast as they could down each row of eager 
people. The beverage was tea—the atmo- 
sphere was fragrant with it ; and Mary Job 
did not now require to ask the neighbour 
next to her what kind of a gathering this 
was. She saw at a glance that it was a Tem- 
perance meeting. She thought the world 
must have turned topsy-turvy, finding her- 
self brought to a temperance meeting by 
Tom Mite! She was anxious to see how he 
seemed to like it, and craned her neck aside 
to get a view of his face as he sat on one of 
the benches in front, with Pol and Sue be- 
side him, and Dinah, the baby, asleep in his 
arms. Oh, she could see he was looking very 
glum, very low-spirited indeed, and seemed 
not to be enjoying himself at all. Pol and 
Sue, however, were looking radiant, each with 
a mug of tea in their hand and a large hunch 
of cake, and the ragged little girl next to 
them said they would be allowed more tea 


.and more cake when that was done. 


* Really this was something like a party ; 
it was true after all!” they were thinking ; 
“and they were not sure that the tea and 
cake were not just as good as hot fried fish, 
and even better.” 

But Tom Mite’s thoughts were very diffe- 
rent. His opinion of the party was that it 
was “a thorough do”—a hoax of the worst 
description ; and I may tell you that he was 
very angry. It wouldn’t have required much 
to have made him tip up the mug of tea that 
was Offered to him, and throw his hunch of 
cake with all his might at the platform, 
whither all his black looks were levelled ; 








for on the platform, smiling blandly, Tom 
discovered the young lady who had given 
him this invitation under the lamp-post, and 
who had so raised his hopes about the pros- 
pects of beer and ale by disappearing into 
a public-house immediately afterwards. Yes, 
he would have liked to throw his cake at her 
head, hoaxing him so shamefully. “ Drink 
in abundance!” he sneered inwardly ; “and 
what kind of drink *—-sloppy tea.” (But this 
was not fair towards the tea: it was really 
good tea and strong.) He wasn’t sure that 
he wouldn’t tell her father, if he could see 
him, about the public-house. She deserved 
to be shown up. He’d like to give her into 
custody : a week’s imprisonment wouldn’t be 
too much for her; and he was just marking 
his displeasure by getting up with a clatter, 
intending to drag the children out with him 
to leave the building, when he was arrested 
by Pol tugging at his coat, and calling out— 

“Oh, father, see; they’ve opened the thing” 
—by the thing she meant the harmenium— 
“and they're going to sing!” whereupon 
Tom bumped down again on the bench. 

“The singing wouldn’t be up to much 
more than the drink, he’d bet a pound,” he 
thought to himself, “still, if Pol and Sue 
wished to stay, well, he supposed he might 
as well. There was nothing to take them 
home, nothing but darkness and wretched- 
ness there! Here at any rate there was 
warmth, and light, and company, and he 
was very tired: his limbs ached—he didn’t 
feel much up to walking again for the pre- 
sent. There might be a row at the end,” he 
thought. “He saw men and women about 
him looking as discontented and angry at 
this joke as he was, and if there was to be a 
row he’d like to stay and join in it, and be 
able to tell the young lady what he thought 
of her playing them a trick like this. While 
the singing and the talking were going on 
he’d try and get. a nap, and on the road home, 
as a salve to his outraged feelings, Tom pro- 
mised himself again that pot of beer which 
he had been seeming to get so near to all 
day, and just missing. But have it he would. 
Two-pennyworth couldn’t make a man drunk, 
and he’d leave the baby outside a moment 
with Polyand Sue while he went in to get it, 
and there’d be no harm done to anybody,” 
and so with all this in his mind Tom elected 
to stay for a space. 

The young lady, whom Tom wished to 
give into custody, and who, I may now tell 
you, was the wife of the clergyman of the 
parish—he was in the chair to-night—con- 
tinued to look very smiling and pleased, for 
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all the while the hymn was being sung 
people were crowding in at the doors, and 
every available chair and stool were being 
got out for seats. She saw that her party— 
her temperance meeting—was going to be a 
great success! And she had worked so hard 
at it for the last two days, she couldn’t help 
being very pleased. Some of the work had 
been extremely trying—that of going into the 
public-houses, as she had been doing all the 
afternoon ; not as Tom had imagined to get a 
glass for herself, which he had fondly hoped 
would have made her “wondrous kind” to 
her guests in the matter of ale and beer, but 
to persuade the people she found there to 
come to her meeting this evening. And they 
were coming, and had come in such numbers 
as quite to astonish her. Before her she 
saw seated men and women of the poorest 
class, whose faces, like Tom Mite’s, told of 
habitual drunkenness, and who had got with 
them, also like Tom Mite, little unde- 
veloped, white-faced children, clawing and 
tearing at the cake, whose appearance told 
as plainly as words how hungry and ill in 
health they were, because father’s and 
mother’s money all went to the public- 
houses instead of to the butchers and bakers 
to buy wholesome meat and bread for them. 
The Rector’s wife wore the blue ribbon her- 
self, and looked forward to pinning the same 
on many a coat to-night, as the Rector told 
the people when, after a hymn had been 
sung and prayer offered, he proceeded to 
address them on the subject of Temperance. 
“She'll never pin it on me, so she needn’t 
think it,” grumbled many a surly voice. 
And it did seem at the close of the evening 
as if that determination had fixed itself upon 
every one in the meeting, for when the 
Rector, after earnest exhortation to them, 
called upon the people to come forward and 
sign the book, and have the ribbon pinned 
on, not one of the company made any 
response! Some were talking, some were 
staring stupidly in front of them, some were 
smiling jeeringly as if they didn’t mean to be 
caught, and others were snoring and too fast 
asleep to hear the appeal at all. The Rec- 
tor’s wife began to look quite downhearted, 
as she stood waiting behind her little table 
of badges. 

“Come,” said the Rector good-humouredly 
to the people, “don’t be shy. Perhaps you 
are shy and don’t like to walk up to the 
table. Well, then, I told you to walk up to 
the table, but don’t walk, sit where you are 
and hold up your arms. Those of you, my 
sisters and brothers, who wish to sign the 





pledge to-night, and bring brightness and 
happiness into your homes, hold up your 
arms !” 

There was a pause; the Rector’s eyes 
went quickly over the room ; not an arm was 
raised. 

“ Not one?” he said sadly, letting his eyes 
roam over the heads of the people while he 
yet paused. ‘ Yes,” he cried suddenly, with 
his face kindling, “I’m encouraged, there is 
one, just one!” and everybody was eager to 
see whose arm it was. 

They followed the Rector’s eyes, and many 
jumped to their feet, because they could see 
nothing as they sat. There was quite an 
excitement, quite a sensation, when they saw 
that the clergyman’s eyes were resting on 
the bare arm, uplifted, of a little baby! It 
had struggled out from a wrap that covered 
it, and though the man holding the baby 
tried to suppress it and cover it up, the arm 
remained upraised in silent and most pathetic 
protest, it seemed, against the thing that had 
been under discussion —drink.* 

“ Well, at any rate we have the babies on 
our side,” exclaimed the Rector; and then 
he added thoughtfully, and with much feel- 
ing, “I daresay, if the owner of that little 
bare arm yonder could speak, it would have 
to tell me something very pitiful about 
itself and—drink. I don’t know its history ; 
it’s quite a stranger to me, but I can 
fancy what it might tell me: of a miserable 
home, and infant privations, and sufferings, 
without mother to rock it, and sing to it, 
and soothe it; and if I were to ask that 
little baby the cause it would probably 
answer, ‘ Because somebody belonging to me 
drinks.’ ” 

The Rector paused. There was a deep 
silence, some women sobbed, then a little 
movement amongst the audience, a slight 
sensation again. A miserable-looking man 
with downcast face and a baby in his arms 
had advanced to the table; now he was 
bending down before the young lady writing 
his name in the book ; now he and the baby 
—the baby was the one who had held its 
arm up—were having the blue ribbon pinned 
on them. And Mary Job, a moment later 
rousing herself suddenly from a nap in her 
quiet corner by the door, saw that the man 
and baby returning to their seats wearing 
the blue ribbon were Tom Mite and little 
Dinah! Wonder of wonders, Tom Mite 
had signed the pledge ! 

# * * * 


* This incident actually occurred at a Temperance meeting 
not long ago. 
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That night a little baby, with a blue rib- 
bon on its arm, lay sleeping placidly in its 
cradle in Tripe Court, a shawl thrown over 
it to keep the draughts out, the cradle itself 
put on the table out of the reach of rats, a 
bottle of milk close handy, and a sober father 
watching beside it, at the very moment that 
in the Workhouse Infirmary a voice was 
saying— 

* J will wield that power for you to-night. 
I will pray that that eye, that arm, that love 
may reach and be around your little baby 
to-night, and I’m just as swre that no harm 
will be allowed to happen to it, and that it 
will be taken care of, as I am that there is a 
God in heaven.” 

Was Mrs. Cherry’s confidence misplaced 
~does God ever disappoint ? 

The next morning— 

“ Pol and Sue,” said Tom, “I’m off down 
to the docks to get work. Take care o’ the 
little ’un, and let Mrs. Job know where I’m 
gone.” 


CHAPTER XI.—A CHANGED HOME. 

ONE Sunday, about six weeks later, every- 
body was conscious of an unusual stir and 
flutter of expectation going on in all the 
wards of the Workhouse Infirmary, increas- 
ing in degree as the afternoon approached. 
Some patients were not able to eat their 
dinner they were so excited, some were cry- 
ing for very joy on their pillows because a 
notice had been issued in the week by the 
Workhouse authorities that that order of 
theirs forbidding visitors to the Infirmary 
during the prevalence of small-pox was now 
withdrawn ; small-pox having abated outside 
the old arrangements were to stand, and 
there were to be visiting days again. And 
this was Sunday, and therefore “visiting day,” 
and, for very excitement, some couldn’t eat, 
and, for very joy, some were crying at the 
prospect of seeing loved home faces once 
more. Letters had been dispatched in the 
week from almost every bed, bidding hus- 
bands, mothers, sisters, brothers, children, to 
come this Sunday afternoon without fail, and 
there was hardly a person in the great parish 
hospital to-day whose mind was not occu- 
pied with the thought of somebody’s coming. 
Amongst the expectant ones there was 
Bridget Mite, laundress, in the Victoria 
Ward. She was sitting up in bed, with her 
leg almost well, and her face shining with 
that new light that had come into it ever 
since that Sunday afternoon when she had 
accepted the Message of Consolation and rest. 
She was one of those who had not been able 





to eat her dinner for excitement, thinking of 
seeing Tom, and Pol, and Sue, and oh! joy 
of joys, clasping her baby in her arms again; 
for she had written of course to Tripe Court 
in the week, telling them all to come this 
Sunday, and at two o'clock she was watch- 
ing, with beating heart and anxious eyes, like 
everybody else, the door at the far end of 
the long ward, where would appear first her 
dear, shabby little group. Every moment 
people were flocking in, singly or together, 
carrying either children or flowers, and in 
most instances with clean faces and respect- 
able clothes. The visitors seemed all to have 
done their bestto make a tidy appearance, “not 
to shame their friend ” whom they had come 
to see. Even the grand-daughter of the old 
cigar-light seller, Biddy, who was no better 
than Biddy had ever been, had spruced her- 
self up with a clean white apron, and oiled 
her hair well to do credit to Biddy on visiting 
day. 

While she awaited it with all the love and 
affection possible, poor Bridget, it must be 
confessed, felt a little natural anxiety, a little 
tremulous as to how her party would look 
when it came. She expected to see Sue so 
smutty, and Pol so sooty, and Tom the 
shabbiest husband there, and her baby—Oh ! 
how she longed that it might come clean and 
nice to show to Mrs. Cherry, to whom she 
had talked of it so much, but she did not 
dare hope that it would. Mrs. Cherry had 
no one coming to see her—she had been in 
the Infirmary so long, all her friends seemed 
to have forgotten her. But she was taking 
keen pleasure out of Bridget’s anticipations. 

“Let's see, dear, how many do you ex- 
pect ?” she asked of Bridget, as the time 
advanced, and yet Bridget’s eyes were fixed 
on the door. “ Husband, and how many little 
ones did you say ?” 

“Three,” said Bridget ; “a baby and two 
little girls. I daresay they'll be looking a 
bit rough to-day with me not there to brush 
them up,” added poor Bridget, by way of 
preparing Mrs. Cherry for the shock of 
“Sooty’s” and “Smut’s” appearance when 
they should arrive. 

“Well, now, there’s a party, ain’t those 
them ?” cried Mrs. Cherry excitedly ; “ just 
them coming in now after that girl with the 
thingamagig on her head ; it’s the number.” 

Yes, a party answering in number to 
Bridget’s family was just entering the ward ; 
but Bridg:t shook her head. The party did 
not answer in appearance to hers ; it was not 
the shabby, forlorn group of Tripe Court this. 








This was quite a creditable little party—the 
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man with a good coat on his back. Tom 
hadn’t such a coat, she knew. The baby in 
the man’s arms had a white hood on, covered 
all over with crisp little satin bows, not like 


any hood Dinah possessed, and the other | 


changed, outwardly—no new furniture had 
| replaced the old; there were the same rickety 
chairs and tables, the blackened ceiling and 
| mantel, the rat and the mice holes, the dilapi- 
dated safe ; in outward aspect the home in 


children answering to Pol and Sue were | Tripe Court remained as Bridget had left it. 


neither sooty nor smutty, they were perfectly 
clean and tidy. 

“Oh no, them’s not mine,” said Bridget 
slowly, shaking her head ; but as she con- 
tinued to look at them her brown eyes got 
larger and larger with surprise. She looked 
doubtful, the blood rushed into her face, and | 
she said under her breath, “ Why, I almost 
think it is them,” and the next minute there 
was not another doubt about it. 

The clean, tidy little girls were at Bridget’s 
bedside, with their arms round her neck, 
and the man and the baby were leaning over 
her too. They were Tom and the children 
without a doubt. 

“ Whatever's happened, Tom ?” whispered 
Bridget, after the first affectionate greetings 
were over, as with the baby pressed close to 
her she looked from one to the other of the 
little home group. That something good 
must have happened, she was sure. 

Tom looked more like the fine dock) 
labourer that she remembered of former 
years than tipsy Tom Mite of Tripe Court. 


? 


But “a changed home” she nevertheless felt 
it to be—changed, inasmuch as she felt God’s 
peace and blessing now rested on it, since at 
its head there was a man engaged in honest 
toil every day, leaving them in the morning 
with kindly words, and returning at night 
with good money in his pocket, which he 
gave to his wife to buy meat and bread and 
coals, and coffee and cocoa, with never a black 
look or a murmur as in the old drinking 
days “ that a fellow could never keep a penny 
to himself ”—at whose coming the children 
no longer trembled, but ran with outstretched 
arms and joyful greeting, for the firm footstep 
on the stairs assured them night after night 
that father was returning perfectly sober. 
Yes, Tom Mite kept the pledge; he could 
“pass the corners” now without “shying,” 
and before very long, by dint of steady work 
at the docks he was able to move into a little 
house in Inkerman Lane, a street farther re- 
moved from the river, and altogether a better 
spot than Tripe Court, where the Mites’ home 
became happier and more prosperous still. 





He seemed not ashamed to look her in the 
face to-day. He had got that good coat on.| 
his back; he had the air of a man about him | 
once more. 

“Tt’s this,” replied Tom, touching proudly 
the bit of blue ribbon in his button-hole. 
“T’ve signed the pledge, Bridget, signed it 
the evening you come in here, and I’ve kept | 
it, thank God, and been to work ever since.” | 

“ And baby wears it too, mother,” cried | 
Pol, pointing to the tiny badge on Dinah’s 
shawl, “cos it was baby that made him sign | 
it. It was ’er little h’arm that done it all! | 
And they don’t call our baby the Fenian | 
Baby any more, mother, in Tripe Court ; | 
they calls ’er now the Blue Ribbon Baby. | 
And father bought baby her hood and us our 
hats, mother,” added Sue, “and he’s as kind 
as ever he can be, and the home’s changed, | 
mother darling—just changed.” 

There was deep pathetic meaning in those 
last words. Bridget fairly wept for joy, and | 
when, a week later, the doctors gave her her | 
discharge from the Infirmary, and she went | 
back to Tripe Court, Bridget Mite did in- | 


Pol and Sue became members of the Band 
of Hope, and every Sunday Tom and Bridget 
and the children—no matter whatthe weather 


| was or how hard the week’s toil had been— 


wended their way riverwards to take part in 
the services of St. Peter’s Church. 

Mrs. Treeby always had it that Tom’s re- 
formation was. due to that good “talking to” 
she had given him on the morning Bridget 
went away. But we know, if we go back 
to the first chapter of this little story, 
when Miss Mary failed to recognise Pol and 
Sue as the miserable children “Sooty ” and 
“Smuts” of Tripe Court of eighteen months 
back, and they told her of the changed home, 
that they declared “ Twas all along o’ baby !” 
and I think Pol and Sue were right. 
Dinah Mite’s little arm had been a powerful 
instrument for good in God’s hands, empha- 
sizing the truth of those words afresh— 





“God hath chosen the foolish things of the 


world to confound the wise, and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty; and 
baser things of the world, and things which 


deed find it to beachanged home; not much | are despised hath God chosen.” 


THE 


END, 
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“RETURN UNTO THY REST.” 


ETURN ! return! the Shepherd’s voice is calling 
From breezy heights and pastures fresh and sweet ; 
O’er the fair landscape are the shadows falling, 
And earth and sky in dim embraces meet. 


Like fleecy clouds, in soft and woolly tumult, 
The cherished flocks, with bleatings oft, ascend, 
And on the quiet air the tinkling sheep-bells 
With evening lullabies their music blend. 


And thus they rest, in green and pleasant pastures, 
And thus at eve for quiet folds they yearn. 

O soul of man, so weary of thy wandering, 
Unto thy resting-place return, return ! 


Unto the ark the dove returned at evening, 
Weary and baffled, by the flood distrest ; 

He who was Rest, the wanderer receiving, 
Folded her pinions on His tender breast. 


Weary thy pinions, baffled, restless spirit, 
Made for the Infinite, for Him we yearn ; 
O’er land and sea His voice is ever calling— 
“Unto thy Rest, O wanderer, return !” 
CLARA THWAITES. 


























MORE ABOUT LOTTIE. 


Bx Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. 


oe months have passed since Lottie 

and her child were rescued from an 
East-end doorstep ragged and starving ; 
since food and shelter and kindly ministra- 
tion brought to lips which had been prone to 
curse broken words of gratitude, preparing 
the way for prayers ; since, weary with woes 
and pains no earthly physician could alle- 
viate or ease, Lottie’s heart, as she lay upon 
the “Sick Asylum” bed, turned Godwards, 
and the low wail of penitence for a blackened 
past uttered itself in an agonizing longing to 
be reconciled to the husband she had wronged ; 
since, he, the one from whom she had strayed, 
hearing of her sickness, grew tender and 
tearful, sought her out, and by her bedside 
meekly bowed his head, and renewed his 
marriage vows—a blessed moment to the 
erring wife, who afterwards recorded the 
scene to Mrs. Eyre with brilliant eye and 
flushing cheek,— 

“He says he loves me as much as he ever 
did, and he’s going to cherish and take care 
of me as if there’d been no past. Isn’t it 
just glorious of him to pardon and forget 
like that ?” 

In proof of which forgiving and forgetting, 
he pleaded with his wife’s rescuers— 

“Help me to make a new home for her; 
away in the country where she will be saved 
from old snares and old temptations.” 

Thus far we got in Lottie’s history, then 
dropped the curtain, behind which the 
future became the present, and the present 
softly glided into the past, until to-day we 
have in our possession a faithful record of 
many months which we propose to give our 
readers. Hence the updrawing of the cur- 
tain and the following touching details. 

Lottie was still in the Sick Asylum, her 
anxious husband visiting her as often as per- 
mitted. Her little Nellie (the companion on 
the doorstep) was well cared for in the work- 
house near, when to her rescuers came this 
terrible revelation. 

“T have yet another child, a little girl of 
five—a mere babe in stature—for many 
months past she has been the inmate of a 
house of ill-fame.” 

Impossible! Alas! it was but too true. 
How she got there was never very fully ex- 
plained; perhaps the mother had _ herself 
been an inmate, and left her there when she 
fled to another resort ; perhaps some one had 
taken a fancy to the little one, and had given 








her shelter while the mother lived her rov- 
ing, drink-loving life. Be that how it may 
the child was there. The father mourned 
the fact, but dare not seek its rescue; the 
mother pleaded— 

“Oh! do not wait till I’m strong, lest 
further harm should come. Please, please 
fetch home my little Sally!” 

It was after much anxious thought and 
prayer, that Lottie’s rescuers found their 
way to her child’s prison. To gain admis- 
sion was not difficult, but when once within, 
to get an open door to leave, this was the 
trouble. As they entered, they spoke their 
mission. 

“We have come to see the baby, Sally.” 

“‘She’s yonder, playing on the hearthrug,” 
was ‘the rough reply, given by a woman 
under the influence of drink. 

“Oh, you dear tiny mite!” exclaimed 
one of the two visitors, genuinely astonished 
at the sweet baby face upturned to gaze 
upon her own. 

The words—and perhaps the motherly 
gesture, for she had stretched out her arms 
—won little Saily. Instantly the wee woman 
rose to her feet and ran into Mrs. Eyre’s em- 
brace, as if to nestle safely there. This 
helped her to speak more emphatically of 
her mission. 

“She had come to take the child to her 
sick mother.” 

Instantly there was opposition raised. 

“The mother must come herself if she 
wants the child,” toned down into cunning 
civility as Mrs. Eyre’s determination became 
more apparent. 

“Well, let the child go clean; here, let 
them take her up-stairs for a wash and fresh 
garments.” 

An emphatic but not ungentle “No,” 
and the closer enfolding within motherly 
arms of the little clinging form, made the 
opposition keener. Others took it up, “The 
child should leave this house for no one!” 
but Mrs. Eyre moved towards the door and 
said calmly— 

“Since you will not bring her out-door 
clothing, I will take her as she is,” and strong 
with the strength of Him who has sealed all 
such work with His “inasmuch,” she de- 
manded the way to be cleared for her depar- 
ture. 

Her heart trembled for one moment as 
the woman, under drink’s influence, planted 
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herself against the door, stretching out two | 
— arms to barricade it, and defiantly | 
said— 

“You shall not go, I say, until you have | 
put that child down.” 
As calmly as before Mrs. Eyre spoke. 
This time she tried a new method. “TI have | 

the law on my side,” she said. 

Magic words! Instantly the barricaded 
door gave way, the woman moved aside, and 
Mrs. Eyre and her precious burden (with the 
one who had accompanied her to this terrible 
haunt) fled. Once outside, it was easy to | 
take this turn and that, and quickly reach | 
her home, undress and bath and reclothe the 
child, then speed away with her to Miss 
Steer’s Home, the “Bridge of Hope,” sure 
of a welcome and a shelter as long as needed. 

It was nearly a year since Sally had seen 
her mother. It was a pretty sight to witness 
the meeting in the Sick Asylum ward. The | 
mother, all eager, longing to embrace her | 
child, newer and better thoughts having 
brought to her heart newer and holier feel- 
ings ; the child, timid and shy at first ; then, 
as memory recalled the past as it had been 
treasured up in her baby heart, filled with a 
sort of sublime pity for her erring mother. 
Patting her cheek playfully, she said, “ You 
must be a good girl, mother. You're not to 
smoke, you know ; and don’t take the drink 
and get tight, or God won't love you;” 
strange counsel from these baby lips, but, 
though of such tender years, the child was 
old in thought and speech, and had evidently 
appropriated for herself (slightly confusing 
the theology) the solemn teaching of the 
Home which sheltered her. 

Lottie silenced her with kisses, her cheeks 
flushing crimson. Then she pressed a penny 
into Sally’s hands; and the little woman, 
who had only lately tasted the sweet joy of 
being cared for, echoed back her teaching in 
the instantly uttered wish, “ Let’s we buy a 
cake with this for Alice; Alice likes cakes ;” 
Alice being one of her Home playmates. 

When Lottie had been in the Sick Asylum 
about six weeks, she was dismissed as fairly 
strong and well. It was an eventful morn- 
ing to her when her husband came to take 
her from the careful shelter of an infirmary 
ward, back to a world with its trials and 
temptations. Lottie’s warm heart, awakened 
by the touch of love from its long, cold 
sleep, was full of new impulses and desires. 
Of a particularly buoyant and mirthful tem- 
perament, the little woman seemed only too 
glad to leave the past, with its sin and failure, 


| Asylum to Mrs. Eyre’s house. 
| terval for refreshment, kindly counsel, and 





as a horrible picture which she never wished 





to see again; her eyes rested only upon a 
future brilliant with hope. Husband and 
children were hers once more, and she would, 
of course, be devoted wife and loving mother 
in the new home which was to be theirs by- 
and-by. 

Lottie looked quite girlish as—with her 
little child, whom during her illness the work- 
house sheltered—escorted by her husband, 
she found her way on leaving the Sick 
A brief in- 


(by her own express desire) pledge-signing, 
and Lottie and her child were on their way 
to a sea-side Convalescent Home. During 
the month of Lottie’s stay there her new de- 
sires and impulses were a little weakened. 
Old tastes and habits were not dead. They 
had been hidden away beneath beautiful and 
fragrant flowers. Not that the repentance 
had been unreal, but it had not gone far 
enough. She was looking to new scenes, new 
circumstances, for protection from tempta- 
tion, not looking to a living Christ for power 
to overcome ; hence “‘drawn away of her own 
lust and enticed,” Lottie found herself se- 
cretly ensnared by drink, then lying to cover 
it, and—poor, frail, erring sister, how like 
we might be to her, but for the grace of 
God !—cunningly devising little plans to get 
more liberty, and thus make detection less 
easy. Lottie’s month ended before she had 
gone further than to break her pledge, and 
vow it was not so. It was only in after days 
that the confession came. .. . 

It was a sunny morning in February when 
Lottie, leaving her little girl at the Conva- 
lescent Home, came up to town, and was 
taken by Mrs. Eyre to a home within easy 
reach of London, where a poor woman, havy- 
ing herself been rescued from the depths of 
a life without God and without hope, sought 
as her highest joy the opportunity of minis- 
tering to others, out of the abundance of her 
own heart peace, by lip and life, the gospel 
of the kingdom. She received Lottie as a 
sister woman, who knew her sorrows and was 
acquainted with her grief; and from the 
moment of Lottie’s entrance into that house 
she was tenderly, lovingly dealt with and 
ministered to as one who had first to learn 
the will of God, then to obey it. Deep and 
full, and of the tenderest kind was the teach- 
ing Lottie gathered here. With her Bible 
ever close at hand, the sunny-hearted, Christ- 
living friend talked and sang, and wept and 
prayed from morning to night, her whole 
being inspired by the spirit of love. At first, 
Lottie gazed upon her as one dazed by the 
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light. Then, as her spiritual eyes became 
accustomed to the glow, she came nearer, 
tremblingly and cautious; then she paused 
to ask, “Could your happiness be mine ? 
Could I, too, have for my very own this 
Christ-presence to shut out the tempter and 
his power to lead me wrong?” 

A letter from Lottie’s sister-friend told 
Mrs. Eyre the glad news that something had 
— which brought more hope and light 
and gladness to Lottie’s heart and life than 
anything had done before. To this letter 
was added a postscript in Lottie’s own hand- 
writing :— 

“J touched the hem of His garment and 
He has made me clean !” 

During this time and for weeks afterwards 
Lottie’s husband was made welcome when- 
ever he cared to go and see his wife. Asa 
dock labourer, working somewhat irregularly, 
he usually managed to go on Saturday and 
remain until Sunday evening, each time 
walking the distance which lay between his 
East-end lodging-house and Lottie’s home. 
Very touching and beautiful it was to hear 
from his own lips an account of Lottie’s fre- 
quent prayers on his behalf, how the little 
wife, so overjoyed at his coming, would very 
quickly coax him to his knees and plead 
aloud that salvation might come to his heart. 
At first he listened as one a little curious to 
know how religion of this kind would last, 
whether it was really all it seemed to be ; but 
as the weeks went on he, too, saw what 
before had been hidden from him; he, too, 
longed to be a faithful follower of the Christ, 
and he joined hands with his good Lottie 
intent upon treading the path she trod. 

It was about this time that readers of the 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE interested in Lottie’s 
story as told in March, 1885,* kindly and 
thoughtfully sent contributions towards es- 
tablishing a new home for the rescued mother. 
Where should this home be ? was the ques- 
tion. A word with Lottie’s husband settled 
it. 

“We have friends at Pittsburg, United 
States,” he said, “and there’s work there of 
my kind, as I was apprenticed to the glass 
trade, and yonder are glass works needing 
hands.” 

Hence Pittsburg was to be their destina- 
tion. But an unexpected difficulty arose. 
The child found with her mother on the 
doorstep was suffering from an ailment pecu- 
liar to childhood which would prevent her 
getting a medical certificate of health. Would 
they go without her? This was a question 

* “ Hand-touched and Heart-touched.” 





to be answered, and to put it and hear the 
reply took Mrs. Eyre and Mr. St. John to 
Lottie’s home one evening in early April, the 
husband going on before to say they would 
be coming. 

Let me pause to describe the scene which 
met them there. Lottie’s sister-friend was 
the wife of a working-man evangelist. Their 
plan in life since their conversion was to 
plant a home on some new district remote, in 
degree, from church or chapel, and devote 
their front parlour to the use of a cottage 
meeting on Sunday evening and once in the 
week as well. After staying some twelve 
months in one neighbourhood they would 
move to another, eager to carry on the same 
work there. 

It was the evening of their week-night 
service when Mrs. Eyre and Mr. St. John 
went down to seek an interview with Lottie. 
It needed no pressing to get them to join the 
little band of praying men and women in 
that front room. It was a most touching 
sight: there sat Lottie clothed and in her 
right mind, her face aglow with joy as 
tenderly she turned from time to time and 
looked on him whose gentle words—* Is 
there anything Ican dofor you, my sister ?” 
had been as an angel’s voice to her in the 
midst of sin and pain that dreary November 
night when she sat an outcast on that cold, 
cold doorstep. Ah! how much lay between 
that night and this! Near to Lottie sat her 
husband, his face moving in the silent work- 
ing of deep feeling held in check. Other 
rescued ones were there, and one presided 
over the little gathering well known to all. 
How they sang that night, how grandly ear- 
nest were the prayers, and touching even to 
tears the experiences given between the sing- 
ing and the pleading! At length Lottie rose; 
her eyes were downcast and her voice 
trembled as she spoke— 

“T was lost but am found. He brought 
me out of the horrible mire and set my feet 
upon a rock. I’vegiven the Lord my heart, 
and now I want to give my life. I pray I 
may live to be a good wife and mother in 
days to come, and that I may have the joy 
of helping other lost ones to find the Saviour.” 

* % * * 

Lottie saw it was best to leave the ailing 
child for the present in England. Hence it 
happened that on the 15th of April—six 
months after her rescue—she, with her 
husband and younger child, left England for 
“a home beyond the sea.” In due time 


news came of their arrival, of the new home 
established, of constant work, and much to 

















be thankful for; then, as the weeks passed | 
on, came many a letter, each full of gratitude | 
to God and man, each tender and humble | 
about the past. Once Lottie copied out the 
parable of the lost sheep; at another time | 
that of the Prodigal Son, putting at the close 
of each these simple words, “That's me.” | 

It was on Sunday, the 22nd of November | 
—exactly a year to the day—when she, with | 
her mother, had sat ragged and lost upon | 
the door-step, that the sick child, grown | 
better, sailed (under kindly escort) to join | 
her parents. Great had been the longing | 
of mother and father to have her with them. 
“The nest was incomplete without her,” | 
they wrote, and on the child’s part she had | 
raised great castles in the air as she talked 
of being once again with her little sister 
Sally. 

“ Hand-touched and heart-touched ”—the 
whole of Lottie’s story lies in that sentence. 
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Oh! the Lotties in our land whom we might 
rescue, if once we lived the gospel which we 
preach! The lost and erring have no ears 
for sermons, no eyes to see the fairest picture 
of holiness presented to their view ; but they 
have hearts to feel the throb of a heart beat- 
ing close beside their own. They can learn 
God’s love in this way when they can in no 
other. Not en masse, but in ones, must the 
people of our great cities be dealt with, never 
forgetting that one awakened, one rescued, 
means indirectly the salvation of many. 

Lottie’s last words, as she bade adieu to her 
friends on board the steamer ere they sailed 
for America, were these :-— 

“As I’ve been done by, so I'd do to 
others. I’ve been brought to Christ ; God 
helping me, my new home out yonder shall 


| have its room for meetings, and we'll live, 


and preach, and pray Christ into the hearts 
of our neighbours.” 





IN THE WINTER RIME. 


| Be ~< years ago we stood here, you and I, 
The sun was shining in the summer | 
sky, | 
The bees and birds made music high and low, 
And dancing to their tune the stream did go, 
The flowers were growing wild beneath our 
feet, . 
And all the woodland with their scent was 
sweet ; 
We met here in the forest, you and I, 
We loved, yet said good-bye. 


You were so richly born, they truly said, 

And I was nothing but a dowerless maid, 

They told me that if I became your wife 

Our marriage bond would mar your future 
life ; 

They told me more, till, though my heart 
was torn, 

I came to meet you on that summer morn, 

And though it seemed to me that I must die, 

I loved, yet said good-bye. 


The look that met me in the sunlight there, 

Fathomed the secret of my soul’s despair ; 

You saw I trusted with my whole full heart. 

Our lives might drift, but not our souls, 
apart, 

Your spirit in that moment’s silence read 

The words my tongue had sworn should be 
unsaid, 

And, since you knew my love as well as I, 





You loved, yet said good-bye. 





"Twas thus we parted in the summer glow ; 
"Tis thus we meet here in the winter snow. 


| The sunshine saw our tearful parting then, 


The moon smiles on us as we meet again, 
And where the gold among my tresses lay 
You see the tell-tale streaks of silver grey, 
But, since you claim the love that would not 
die, 
We need not say good-bye. 


You, though so nobly born, were not afraid 
To leave your trust with me, a cottage maid, 
You knew I loved you for your own true 
worth, 
Not for your riches’ sake, nor for your birth ; 
That which the world might call a farewell kiss 
We cherished as the pledge of future bliss ; 
And now, since you are poor as well as I, 
We need not say good-bye. 


Hearts which have trusted as we two have 
done, 
Through years of bitter frost and scorching 


sun, 

Souls which, though parted, have not ceased 
to give 

The mutual strength by which they each 
might live, 

Love, which in loneliness for Love can wait, 

Would vainly try to breathe the word ‘Too 
late,’ 

So now, since you are old as well as I, 

We'll never say good-bye. 
GENEVIEVE IRONS. 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Saviour, like a Shepherd lead us.” 
Lesson: John i. 1—14. 
I WANT you to understand how Jesus knew 
what He knew, and why He called some 
things right and some things wrong, and 
could not do simply what priests and men of 
old time told Him. 

You will remember the story of brave 
Hubert, warder of the castle where little 
Arthur was a prisoner, who would not obey 
the King’s commands and put out the child’s 
beautiful eyes. How did, then, the man know 
that his disobedience to the King was right ? 
He knew because all the best things within 
him told him so. He forgot life, risked death, 
feeling only that nothing was worth having 
but the satisfaction of the good that was in 
him, as everybody does who has ever done 
anything noble and grand. 

Jesus had better things in him than Hubert, 
wider, deeper, richer ; but it was by the soul 
in Him He knew what to do; and the joy of it 
eclipsed life, abolished all fear of death. He 
was ever hearkening unto God, and became 
deaf to men. Kings and priests were not 
His lawgivers ; His law was in His heart. 

Among the mean narrow ways of the Jews 
about Him He felt as a stranger and a 
prisoner; they were all suffering to Him and 
all wrong. How did He know? How? 
How does the swallow know that its strange- 
ness and its prison are all wrong, as it sighs 
with its palpitating heart, beating its breast 
against the bars of a cage, yearning outward 
towards the sky, thirsting for freedom and the 
bright air, flapping helpless wings in inces- 
sant prayer—how does it know that this is 
all wrong? How? just because it was born 
to circle round that weather-vane there and 
race with the breezes through the sky ; it is 
the mystery of its life. Its doctrine is not 
its own, but the God’s that sent it. 

And to Jesus, Jewish ways were bars 
against His heart, a cage to a child of the 
skies. The world cried out for God, and 
God cried out for the world. Why were 
these hard and fast limits to them both ? 
Not to fret His world-wide, weary love 
against them was simply impossible. 

His knowledge of the true and false came 
of the Spirit in Him. 

It is said that one day two fair white lilies 
lay on Solomon’s table, placed before him 





made with hands; but so skilfully had the 
artificial flower been made that not even 
Solomon’s long and keen observance of 
nature enabled him to distinguish between it 
and the real one. He gazed, he knitted his 
brows, he conjectured, he reasoned, but he 
could not tell which was the true and which 
was the false. Meanwhile through the open 
window there sailed in a bee from the sunny 
garden ; with nothing but the free will of its 
soul to guide it, it murmured its way to one 
of them, settled on it, and went down into it. 
Which was the true flower was known by the 
soul of the bee. 

How could that bee tell, what Solomon in 
all his glory could not? It was born to do 
it; that was all, but that was enough. And 
the practical spirit of Jesus knew. He did 
not try to judge, He but followed the line 
of His nature, as that low murmurer 
from Solomon’s garden, picking its uncon- 
scious way down into the white blossom on 
Solomon’s table. He had come, as it were, 
through an open window out of heaven 
for that very thing, to be “a leader and 
guide ” to people in matters of the true and 
false as was that visitor to Solomon. And 
this it is which makes His life without 
parallel in the world. 

The Rabbis’ knowledge came from a 
series of bulky parchments, filled with the 
opinions of dead men—twenty centuries of 
them, and the commentators thereon. Plod- 
ding for years through these, they were able 
to argue for ever so long. 

But God moved in the nature of Jesus, as 
the humanity of a father in the nature of 
the son that is born to him. He never 
“Jearned ;” all His ideas had spontaneous root. 
He inherited them as with His blood. 

And what did He know? To interpret 
all this varied life but one thing is needful: 
He knew that the world belonged to Him. Of 
this His nature bears witness. Never does 
He allow anything to come between the 
free exercise of His heart and the people, and 
He clung to them while He had breath to 
speak. 

Again let us glance into the wise king’s 
palace, to understand what I mean. Before 
the king are two little baby bodies, one is 
dead, one is living ; and two mothers are 
there, one contending that the living child is 
hers, the other as loudly contending that it 
is hers ; and they have appealed to the king, 


for judgment, one made with hands, one not | their judge, to settle theirdispute. ‘Cut the 
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living thing in two, give half to one and half 
to the other, and let them go away,” breaks 
in the judge in a hurried way, as if he 
would get on to the next case. An obedient 
soldier seizes the living child by one heel, 
lifts it up in one hand, lifting up his sword 
high into the air in the other; and, taking his 
breath, he is about to cleave the screaming in- 
fant in two according to the king’s command. 
“Stop!” loudly cried the king as the blade 
had reached its height and was ready swiftly 
to descend. And in mid air the uplifted 
blade stopped ; the question of motherhood 
was settled. At the hearing of the king’s 
command one woman stood, astonished, and 








sorry may be, but bewildered and not know- 
ing what to do at the unexpected turn things | 
had taken. But the other instantly grew | 
deadly pale, flying at the soldier with ex- 
clamations of unutterable horror—he might 
have cleaved her head into two, but he should 
not touch her child—she seized the big 
arm with the uplifted blade with both her 
hands—she would have grasped the blade 
itself if it had fallen—and before the king 
could ery, “Stop!” turned her agonised face 
to him and out of breath cried—“ Give it | 
her! My lord, I pray thee give her!” “No,” | 
said the king, “take it yourself, it is clearly | 
yours.” And she went away with it folded | 
toher bosom. It wasthe women who settled | 
whose own the child was. Jesus called the | 
world His, the Rabbis called it theirs. How | 
did Jesus know? How did that woman | 
know? So Jesus knew. 

And, like that mother, from the judgment | 
hall He went away to Calvary with this poor 
world folded to His bosom, where He had 
carried it as a child’s world, and where He 
carries it now that His world is all the king- | 
doms of the earth; the world as unconscious 
of His love as that infant in its mother’s arms. 

There is no difficulty in judging between 
the claims of the Jerusalem and the Nazareth 
shepherds. On the one hand, is the firm, cold, 
hard-featured bench of judges and rulers, who 
send Gentiles to perdition, excommunicate 
people for saying something, stone frailty 
that yields to temptation, take tithes from 
widows’ houses, and crucify their sons for 
blasphemy without a tear ; and, on the other 
hand, the soul that carries them all to the 
feet of God and with clasped hands and voice 
of anguished prayer cries, “Father, forgive 
them.” If we act like Solomon, and look to 
their nature to settle, it is easy to tell whose 
own the sheep are not. 

It was because the Son of God loved the 





| Jesus was like. 





world, that He was bewildered and made sad 





by the ways of men, and knew that they 
were wholly foolish and cruel and wrong. 

And this was the one terrible thing to 
Him, this world-wide love that had been 
born in Him. It might have been treated 
with indifference if He had not said that it 
was always true to the heart and ways of 
God. But He did say so ; told everybody so, 
and the priests did not believe it, were very 
angry with Him, and crucified Him. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thy name by choice.” 
Lesson: Matt. v. 38—48. 

The place which a child plays in the 
gospel of Jesus is very wonderful. A 
telescope is a very little thing, but through a 
telescope we can see better what the stars 
are like, and through a child we can see what 
His favourite name for Him- 
self we cannot understand until we under- 
stand a child ; it is through a child that the 
children of His kingdom come to understand 
the moral splendours and infinite precious- 
ness of their King. His favourite name for 
describing Himself to us is the Son of 
Man ; and I want you to understand it. 

In the land of Jesus every man was ex- 
pected to be a Son of the Law. It was this 
which made its people Jews and favourites 
of heaven; so they believed, and so their 
guides declared. 

But Jesus would not have the title, Son 
of the Law, He was the “Son of Man.” He 
gave allegiance, not to Moses, but to Moses’ 
God, and the man He had made. 

He was the Son of both, and regarded the 
will of the one and the need of the other in 
a lovely union which He had no power to 
break. Being a child of man and a child of 
God, these were to Jesus always one and the 
same. 

There are children reared even in hunger 
and curses and blows, whose hands are ever 
ready to stroke the beard of the big men 
who have inflicted their sores and made them 
sick to death; they never waver in filial 
fidelity. 

If you ask me, why? 1 can only answer, 
they were born to it ; God willed it so. 

Of the wondrousness of the clinging of 
a child, even of a “despised and rejected ” 
child, tiny souls of “ sorrows ” and sorely “ ac- 
quainted with grief,” this world has thought 
far too little. 

A little while ago there might have been 
seen a small girl of nine years old—who had 
suffered greatly from her father’s hand, 
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before she reluctantly told the tale which 
got him into prison—now standing at the 
prison door. It is the morning of her 
father’s release. No one is with her; she is 
alone, and shivers as the cold April wind 
lifts her poor thin garments and her hair, for 
she is without any covering to her head. 
She has loved and dwelt with him all her 
days, she will love and dwell with him still ; 
perhaps nobody else will do so now, for he 
has been in there. At length the door opens, 
and she sees him coming through. Her pale 
little face lights up with a look that speaks 
welcome more than words ; it is her father ; 
such looks win from true men their tenderest 
caress and kindest words. As she steals up 
to him there is in her what could have burst 
upon him with shouts and leaps of joy. It 
longs to do so ; but it is sorely discouraged, 
the father looks so sullen. Yet, in spite of 
that, she sidles up towards the fellow as he 
is leaving the doorway, with such a timid, 
pathetic little prayer in her uplifted silent 
face. For a few seconds she is walking by 
his side. Then he half turns his head and 
looks at the face so full of gentle woe, which 
now has a half-born smile in it. Is he going 
to let her kiss him? “Be off!” he growls. 
He is a thick-set fellow, and he half lifts the 
arm next to her as if he would slap the plead- 
ing little face with the back of his hand if she 
continued another step by his side. The 
child stops instantly; the man goes on. She 
stands a moment, and then turns and goes 
meditatively and slowly back, sits down on a 
stone step, and—“ cries,” you say. No, she 
does not cry; there are young eyes already 
tired of tears. They are too old to weep. 
Her heart has been silenced with a blow for 
the thousandth time ; that is all. 

This little girl shall serve me as a parable 
of the Nazareth Child, and His bearing to- 
wards mankind. He loved mankind; He 
revered mankind; He would live with it 
when none else would. “Despised and 
rejected” by it, He still clung to it. 

He looked on the world as a true child 
jooks upon a father: the same clinging 
faithfulness rose in Him ; the self-same for- 
giveness, which is in both a good child to 
its father and inGod to man. It is not asa 
scholar of a schoolmaster that we “endure 
all things and hope all things,” but as the 
true child of a father. So is the eternal 
love, it is the Son of man. 

A son of Jews may resort to blows ; but a 
son of man never. He is too meek and 
lowly. His weapons are a good child’s ; all 
His aims are not to punish, but to win back 








love to Him; this is His reward. He is not 
the son of crushed and resentful people ; nor 
the son of a conqueror who will crush men 
that hate and despise Him. Such men have 
their likeness in that bully I have spoken 
of, leaving his prison. But for the picture 
of Jesus we must look to that loving, faith- 
ful, enduring child. 

. The Son of Man is the Son of God, the 
express image of the Great Loverof humanity. 
It was hard to be a son of man in Nazareth, 
hardest perhaps of all in its playground 
throes of boyish passion; the carpenter’s 
boy cannot be persecuted, frowned and nick- 
named into hatred of anybody. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Saviour, blessed Saviour.” 
Lesson: Matt. vi. 24—34. 

In all the teaching of Jesus there is a 
starting-point fora child. The pictures He 
painted of the things of the kingdom were 
from the memories of His early years and 
mountain home. He painted in colours 
just suited to boys and girls what everybody 
had to become if they would enjoy His reve- 
lation. 

We owe the touching opening of what is 
known as “The Lord’s Prayer ” to the fact 
that its author awoke to consciousness in 
a family maintained by an honest man’s toil, 
not in a temple of priests, not in a palace of 
a king, but in a home where is a working 
man doing his best for his family ; his sole 
treasures, his children, the mother of them, 
and a carpenter’s bench, a few tools, and a 
one-roomed house where his family is reared 
and his work is done, and the family life is 
lived. 

At the age at which children were required 
to say a bed-time prayer, Jesus chose a prayer 
of his own. The big shadow of the red sun, 
glowing now low behind the hill in the west, 
is lying over the houses of the town into 
which from vineyard and plough-field labour- 
ing men are coming home for supper. Jo- 
seph is putting up his tools in their place on 
the wall, for the work of the day is done, 
and Mary with her boy at her knee standing 
in his attire for the night, his face turned 
towards Jerusalem, says the prayer which 
for two thousand years the world has been 
trying to learn—“Our Father which art in 
heaven.” 

The younger children were lying in dif- 
ferent corners of the room, the fire was burn- 
ing for the evening meal, the wife was putting 
to bed, and the head of the whole was wiping 
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St. Francis telling his love to animals. 


the sweat from his weary brow. It was! besides,the idea of the God whomJesus loved. 
the house of Joseph, the laborious man who| So He could not begin His prayer “O Lord 
carried his family always in his heart, and| our God, King of the universe,” as all the 
sometimes in his arms, found them their bed | other boys of the village did, and as their 
and board, and freed them all from care. And | fathers had done before them. And what 
Jesus felt that the heart of God was a heart | did He know about the Lords and Kings to 
in heaven like that of Joseph, who, when | which these other boys were referring ? He 
his little lambs were tired, put underneath | had never seen Lords and Kings. Others 
and round about them those big strong arms | thought they must be true images of God 
of his, whilst they wound their own tiny | because people said so. But Jesus was far 
ones about his neck. How he cared for) too full of real and beautiful feelings about 
them !—for which Jesus was glad and thank- | God to need any to teach Him a suitable 
ful, loving him and reverencing him. name for Him; He knew Joseph, and his 
It was a beloved face, that face of his, ; just and kindly ways; so “Father” came as 
looking down upon them all in his busy little | the best name with which to pray. 
= and embodied, better than anything| Hundreds of glad and grateful impressions 
—20 
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were needed to paint for His young soul any- 
thing worthy to be the figure of His God; 
and from the first dawn of His infant mind 
these had been painted colour upon colour 
in those ways of that kind guardian and 
companion of brother and sister lives. He 
earned each day their daily bread and 
clothes, was so patient with them when 
they upset his oil-can, taught them to 
raise a hammer, and warned them against 
edged tools; and when his rest time was 
come round, took them on his knee and told 
them stories of the Maccabeans, and made 
them toys, and took little walks with them, 
suiting his step to theirs, and talked with 
them by the way, and answered their ques- 
tionings and lifted little tired legs to his 
bosom and carried them home. Joseph 
there, standing with his feet among the shav- 
ings on the floor was the being He knew who 
most compared with the God of His heart, 
and it was to that God He prayed out of 
that large, humble, cheerful carpenter’s shop ; 
a God of soul sunshine, like Joseph, was the 
God of Jesus. 

There was no one to teach Him, as every- 
body is taught to-day, that the humble day 
labourer in Nazareth was the best likeness 
that a child could have of the God of 
heaven. Indeed, the teachers of the place 
would have laughed at such an idea, if 
they would not have been even seriously 
angry at the blasphemy of it. His mother 
even, and the very father whose name 
Jesus had so consecrated, would probably be 
startled and amazed by it. They had heard a 
great many prayers to God standing at their 
own mother’s knees, and sitting in the syna- 
gogues while Rabbis droned the service every 
Sabbath day ; but they had always been in 
the appointed form—*“ O Lord God and King 
of Israel.” 

That no other child prayed so, implied 
neither vanity nor courage in Jesus. If there 
was but one tulip in the’ world it would send 
up its cup into the air and be alone. It was 
so with Mary’s child. He differed from neigh- 
bour children by nature, as a flower differs 
from the neighbours among which it happens 
to grow. “Our Father which art in heaven” 
came as the spontaneous joy of an earnest 
child comes ; its root was in His soul. 

It was a grave and serious prayer: no 
mere words “said” or gabbled as children’s 
prayers too often are. All would be hushed 
while He prayed, and He was really with 
God and speaking with him. 

It was a prayer, too, of beautiful oneness 
with all His child-world. Without anybody 





teaching Him, and without anybody’s leave, 
He prayed “Our Father,” holding in His 
heart the bedridden child, the aged man who 
crept out to his seat in the sun, and that 
runaway foreigner He knew who fed the 
farmer’s swine, whose mother wept or had 
gone to her grave under a distant sun—in a 
word, just everybody, clinging to them, as 
a good child clings to brothers and sisters 
whom he loves. 

If then we would look on a true face for 
God, and understand His feelings to our 
world, we must go to that Nazareth hearth, 
surrounded with its little family, and look 
on that day-labouring man toiling for his chil- 
dren’s bread. 

“Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close ! 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 
This is the homely miracle of love, which 
is the truest parable of God and the cared- 
for world in which we live. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening sans > — ee ie ond beautiful. 

“He that is greatest,” says Jesus, “is 
servant of all;” so God is greatest. And 
Jesus was like God. And serving all, includes 
all creatures, kindness to every living thing, 
so that Jesus must have had a heart for 
animals, and it is about this I want now to 
speak to you. That Jesus was a son of a 
carpenter was no reason why He should have 
had any regard for animals, even though it 
was a reason why He had to do with them, 
had, for instance, to make yokes for oxen. 
They came and stood and waited at the 
carpenter’s shop door while the yoke was 
fitted, and the children of the street went 
up and stroked them whilst some small mite 
of a thing offered them a blade of green 
grass or a fresh fig-leaf, with its little hand 
timidly thrust out towards their big bowed 
heads, and then as a head with its two 
horns was turning, the mite started and 
was afraid and ran away and the rest of 
them laughed ; and one of the bigger ones 
ran after him and said, “Give it me,” 
and came and held it for the creature’s 
tongue to catch, to show that he was not 
frightened. 

We know that fondness for animals is part 
of the religion of the kingdom of God, be- 
cause children are always fond of them, 
though they may be frightened at a big red 
ox with its horned head. Their love would 
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lead them to caress almost everything if | 
they had but confidence. It is not want of | 
love but want of faith which restrains them ; | 
the heart fails where even there is no danger, 
and as faith fails in children so it fails in 
animals. The robins in my garden have 
nearly eaten out of my children’s hand, we | 
have never been aught to them but friends, | 
never hurt them—when winter is hard we | 
treat them and all the troop of their feathered | 
acquaintance to a good meal a day of crumbs, | 
and they know it and they greatly trust us. | 
While I am digging they come and stand and | 
put their little saucy heads on one side and | 
look up at me; and when a worm is turned | 
upon the fresh soil, one of them hesitates a | 
little, but another darts at it and comes so 
close to the spade, that it is with difficulty I | 
avoid burying him with the next spadeful of 
soil. If by any chance I did so, I should be 
miserable at every remembrance of it all the 
rest of my life. My child has picked up a 
worm and laid his extended hand on the soil 
to enjoy the celightful dignity of feeding 
them. And the robins seem to know us so 
well; may have known us all the years 
of their life, whenever there has been a 
digging they have been there. ‘They are 
not bad people,” they seem to say to them- 
selves, and look at the worms and seem in- 
clined to come. But their love and con- 
fidence serve them too little ; they are afraid 
that that hand with the worms in it may 
hurt them ; the love we had was not quite 
perfect.. Perfect love would have cast out 
fear. 

Let us go from the tiny robin to the huge 
elephant, before whom the lion and tiger 
fly, who is really the monarch of the forest, 
and see how loyal he can become to the 
human look on the face of man; and how 
he has found even a life of confinement and 
servitude instead of forest freedom, not bad 
for a man’s sake. 

Sometimes these trained monsters have 
broken loose from their new masters and 
have got away and gone back to roam in the 
wild freedom of their native forests again ; 
and it would not have been surprising had 
they never cared to return, for all their ances- 
tors had led the free life before them. But 
regained liberties could not on the whole 
compare with the lost joy of subjection to 
man when their keepers happen to have been 
rarely human. 

There is a story told how, under the in- 
fluence of a sudden alarm and of the memo- 
ries of where to look for safety which had 
been born in them with their blood, a number 








of tamed and faithful creatures plunged off 
into the Indian jungle, and how all were re- 
captured but one, and that was lost. New- 


| born freedom lighted up all his old instincts 
, and habits again, in the joyousness of acres of 
| ground and freedom for limb and will. After 


eighteen months had passed, he was captured 
with a fresh herd and plunged and raged at 
thefetters that had got hold of him likethe rest 
of them, but on his old master recognising him 
and riding up to him and taking him by the 
ear in his old familiar way and bidding him 
to lie down in the well-remembered tones 
he was instantly quiet. It was many months 
since he had heard the voice, but with it 
came back the memory of old happy days 
when its sound had ruled him, and that 
hand had fed him; and old feeling and sounds 
came back cheering him and subduing him, 
and he did as he was bid in a moment, went 
off away back into captivity happy and will- 
ing enough, and lay down by his keeper in 
his old quarters like a lost dog by his found- 
again master. 

Clearly, there is something in brutes which 
leads captivity captive when they have been 
made to feel that people love them. Then 
it is. not freedom, it is not to be your own, 
but to be theirs, which is liberty. 

There is nothing miraculous in that. When 
animals see man, they love; then man is 
their natural monarch. God hath put all 
beast of the field and fowl of the air under 
man. And the eyes and the ears of brutes 
are made to convey this royal power to 
their hearts. To have fe/¢ a man, his living 
soul, that is enough: they are henceforth his 
subjects. 

So is it with the best of keepers and 
trainers of the brute world, and if so with 
them what must have been the power of 
Jesus over animals, for Jesus was not the 
son of a trainer or a charmer; He was the 
Son of God, so He must have had perfect 
regard for animals, and perfect influence over 
them. For how could He be the Son of a 
Father who makes refuges for the little rab- 
bit-like conies, cities in the fir-trees for the 
storks, homes in shepherd’s hearts for 
lambs, and seas for the dolphins to play in, 
and not have a grateful joy in the comfort 
and confidence of animals ? 

In Judea “dogs” were the name for all 
filth and treachery, all because they knew 
no kindness. Only loved animals become 


lovely, and the Jews’ dogs crouched about in 
a loveless gloom. 

I have heard of a dog that was greatly 
loved. 


It belonged to a puny, invalid boy 
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He used to feed it with biscuits, and kiss it 
and caress it, and make a wonderful fuss of 
it. It never heard a harsh word from him. 
It was allowed to be upon his bed with him ; 
which he himself never left. He would 
teach it to sit up and beg, hold a stick in its 
fore-legs ; and when he had built up a tower 
of his wooden bricks, to knock it down with a 
touch of its paw. And the dog barked and 
the boy laughed, and they had great fun 
together. At night, when the dog heard the 
footsteps of the maid, and knew that she was 
coming to take him away, and make up the 
little imvalid’s bed for the night, it would 
jump off the bed and go under it to hide; 
it did not want to go away. And when the 
little boy died, that dog died too. For a 
day or two it wandered about, bent, and old, 
and weary; it never barked ; it could not 
eat, it did not care for life: all the feeling 
of life had gone out of it since it had 
seen little master carried away so pale. It 
lingered a while, disregarded all coaxing, 
refused to be petted, nobody could make up 
for its lost friend, and then it died. Jesus 
had a wider work than had that invalid 
child ; but His feeling towards that most de- 
spised of the Hebrew animal world must have 
been much more like that boy’s than the 
contemptuous feeling of the men around 
Him. 

A beautiful light is cast on His divine 
manner and carriage towards the animal 
world by what His brother James, His com- 
panion from childhood to death, tells us 
about animals. “Every kind of birds, and 
of beasts, and of serpents, and of things 
in the sea is tamed and hath been tamed 
of mankind.” By the love of a serious 
and beautiful manhood, animals have ever 
been charmed ; they have hearts made to 
garner it; all kinds of beasts have them: 
love is the power of God over them. The 
Bible gives us a picture of the unfallen man 
standing up in the full sunlight of his divine 
nature in the midst of all manner of beasts, 
with the free use of their limbs and fangs, 
safe in the full sight of them all as a father 
in the midst of a family of children that he 
loves. And Jesus was such an one. He was 
beautiful with God, as was Adam in the old 
Bible story. He was royal in that sinless 
world of brutes, and all its members knew 
and felt it. He inherited the throne of their 


gratification and gratitude more readily and 
passionately than that of man’s. 


He gave 





this simple manhood to the world, and harm- 
less children and creatures of instinct uncon- 
sciously acknowledged Him to be their Lord, 
as they acknowledge none of us. 

“ We see all things put under Him,” says 
the Bible. Doubtless James had seen those 
gentle, simple works among birds and beasts 
which perfect love can work, as they wan- 
dered alone into the quiet hills by the 
waters of the sea, where they had lived to- 
gether eating the bread they earned by 
hewing wood and making things, which he 
never could forget. Anyway, he knew that 
Jesus had spent forty days and forty nights 
with wild creatures in the desert alone and 
undefended. 

Then, too, Jesus saw Himself most touch- 
ingly pictured in a life which was above all 
others, and always giving itself and wearying 
itself for animals, and which pitied them asa 
father pities his children—the shepherd’s life, 
whose was a downward love; whose reward 
was a dumb creature’s gratitude and trust. He 
forgot the conceits of being “a man,” and 
bravely, cheerfully gave His life for their 
happiness, sometimes laid it down for them. 
Sheep were the commonest, most foolish of 
brutes, but they could “know His voice.” 
His pride was, “ My sheep know my voice, 
and follow me.” They were drawn with the 
cords of a man. Lambs were only little 
white woolly things, but they could know 
weariness, so he gave them rest and carried 
them. And when they grew up they never 
wholly forgot the place they had had in His 
bosom in their little staggering days, and 
they never heard His voice calling for them 
without heeding it, and felt “lost ” without 
Him near. 

There is surely much light cast on the be- 
haviour of the heart of Jesus towards animals, 
when the picture He chose for Himself was of 
the man who, above all others, knew how to 
fill animals’ hearts with gratitude. 

In our picture of St. Francis showing and 
telling his love to the animals, there is much of 
therightand noblespirit, however curious may 
have been the way of showing it. Kindness 
to animals was laughed at as beneath the 
dignity of man ; but when people laugh at 
anything who talk about their “ dignity,” it 
is the wisdom of God which looks foolishness 
to them. ‘They laughed Jesus to scorn.” 
The word of tender mercy and loving kind- 
ness to God’s creatures, that is the mind of 
the true man, 

















I.—HOME NOTES. 


OUR SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


N a time of anxiety and difficulty like this, when 
we are all trying, not only to relieve the imme- 
diate distress, but to discover some cure that shall 
permanently lessen suffering of this kind, the Poor- 
Law Report of 1834, which has recently been re- 


printed, will give us more than one useful lesson. | 
To begin with, it will teach us not to lose hope at | 
once, as if things had never been so bad before. The | 


condition of things described in its pages is far worse 
even than the misery of to-day. We must not mis- 
take a cloud, however dark, for the blackness of 
eternal night. And then there is another great 
lesson, to be wise as well as pitiful—not to harm by 
our gifts instead of helping. The system investigated 
by the Commission that drew up that Report was 
due to a spirit that was both generous and philan- 
thropic; but what were its results? It ruined those 
who taxed themselves to give the help. Land went 
out of cultivation; glebe was surrendered; farmers 
were bankrupt; for what they received from the 
parish in aid of wages for their men, they had to 
make good, and more than that, in other ways. And 
what of those for whom the help was intended? 
Their state was simply appalling, degraded beyond 
all conception. The system was most liberal to those 
whose families were the largest; and so, eager to 
obtain the immediate relief, and careless of the dis- 
tant future, as they would think it, they brought 
children into the world wholesale for other people to 
feed—to be paupers and parents of paupers in their 
turn. That is what out-door relief given indiscri- 
minately meant then; that is what it will mean now, 
if such a method of aiding the poor should be again 
adopted. But the mischief is, that we will not con- 
sider these problems before the evil days come, and 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


| of people will read a letter, and think over it, and 
return to it, who would never open a book, or, if they 
began it, would soon lay it aside. And we shall all 
agree that the living letter is better than the dead 
book. Here is a hint for those who have grown too 
old or too infirm for work. Preaching is past for 
you; pastoral visitation is no more; why not try 
pastoral letters ? 


CHURCH REFORM. 


The movement in favour of Church reform, as 
| soon as it leaves the question of patronage, seems 
| rather liable to degenerate into vagueness, if not 
| into extravagance. A meeting has recently been 
| held, at which some indication was given of the ex- 
tent to which a certain section of reformers desire 
| to nationalise the Church, and of the varieties of 
opinion which they would desire to include within 
its organisation. Starting from Dean Church or 
| Canon Liddon on the one side, they would go at 
| least as far as Dr. Martineau on the other. To do 
| this they would have to make the most sweeping 
changes. Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles 
would cease to be compulsory; the Liturgy must 
be modified from end to end, or absolute freedom 
| given to individual men to adapt or to omit at plea- 
sure. And just as the strength of a chain is the 
strength of its weakest link, so in this organisation 
| the essential unity and harmony of faith would be 
| diluted to something so subtle and unsubstantial 
| that it could hardly be distinguished from mere 
| Theism. The Church would be destroyed, and only 
the Establishment left. The moving power and the 
| healing force would be enormously impaired ; and it 
would be hopeless to look for concord in so anomalous 
| and strange a combination of systems and creeds. 
| Better a Catholic Church than a Theistic Establish- 
ment—a thousand times. The latter would be an 
obstacle to the advance of religious faith, not a help. 


when they are upon us we turn to any expedient that | 


seems to hold out promise of relief. 


PASTORAL LETTERS. 


While turning over the pages of a magazine a few 
days ago, we found two or three letters written to an 
invalid in time of sickness and depression by an old 
clergyman whose public service was over. He could 
no longer take his place in the church or speak from 
the pulpit; ,but all paths of ministry were not 
closed to him even then, and by short sympathetic 
letters to those in suffering or sorrow, he was still 
able to do some work for his Master. There must 
be many cases like his. Some men when their active 
work has to be given up, speak to others by books 


instead of sermons; but there are many who can | 


write letters full of wise and kindly thought, who 
have no faculty for the more sustained and ambitious 
labour of the author. Their aim may be humbler, 
Hundreds 


but they have at least one compensation. 





LOSSES AT SEA. 


The Bill for the protection of our seamen has not 
been forgotten, though it has been set aside for a 
time; but when it next comes up for discussion it 
will have a very strong piece of evidence in its sup- 
| port. The official returns of last year show that so 
| many ships were lost at sea last year that, after de- 
| ducting the ordinary expenses of management from 
| the amounts received as premiums, the Marine In- 
surance Societies had not a sufficient balance upon 
the year’s income to meet the claims upon them, and 
were compelled to fall back upon the accumulations 
of more prosperous times. No doubt it was a year 
of storms, but they were hardly of such exceptional 
severity as to make so enormous a difference; and 
| it seems more probable that in the struggle with the 

bad times carelessness and recklessness have increased. 

If the position of affairs were changed, if it was the 

Fire Insurance Offices that suffered so exceptionally, 
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and the destruction of property and the loss of life 
took place on land instead of at sea, then there would 
not be a single moment's hesitation in enforcing the 
most stringent regulations for securing safety. But 
we can see a burning house: it is near to us; if it 
should be next door, or even in the neighbourhood, 
we feel that we share the peril, and so the calamity 
and the disaster come home to us. But what we do 
not see is none the less real for all that; there are 
homes left desolate, and the light of many a heart is 
darkened. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 


Peace, as some people handle it, is not the end 
but the beginning of strife, and it seems as if this is 
to be the case in the dealings of France with Mada- 
gascar. Itis true that warfare has ceased, that terms 
have been given and accepted, and that an agree- 
ment has been signed; but now that the time has 
come to carry out the treaty, the French Govern- 
ment seem disposed to obtain by what looks very like 





a capital of five millions. It is a great price to pay 
for a unity which after all will be apparent rather 
than real. The Poles may be expelled for a time, 
but they will drift back. Some will still remain; 
and the true way to secure their loyalty would have 
been to treat them as France treated the provinces 
which she gained for a time to lose them again, as 
much to their sorrow as her own. But in this 
matter France has always been more successful than 
her neighbour. 


MISS LEIGH'S WORK IN PARIS. 

Twelve months slip by so quickly that it hardly 
seems possible that it is a whole year since Miss 
Leigh’s last annual report came into our hands. But 
so it is, and another great addition has been made to 
the debt which all English people owe to Miss Leigh 
for her noble work among their fellow-countrymen 
in Paris. The work itself is universal; itis like an 
encyclopedia of life, and seems to include every- 
thing. But the part which is perhaps the most 
valuable of all is the helpful side of its activity— 


fraud the supremacy they failed to win by arms. | helpful to those who need advice or a home, not 


M. de Freycinet, the Foreign Minister, declares | money. 


that a Protectorate, including all its rights, has been 
conceded to France. 


| 
| 


Take, for instance, the Registry; what 
can be more valuable than this? An English girl 


If this be so, it is but a short | at home very rarely knows where she may put her 


step to absolute dominion in the island. Even now trust with safety ; abroad she is absolutely helpless 


it appears that the French Resident will siand | but for aid like this. 


between ‘the Malagasy authorities and foreign con- 
suls. If so, the state of things will be intolerable. 
The degree of fairness which English missionaries, 
who have made the nation what it is, are likely 
to receive may be inferred from the fact that already 





So the 5,019 visits recorded 
during the year represent an amount of help the 
value of which it would be hard to exaggerate. 
Again, if anyone in connection with the Association 
is leaving Paris for some other part of the Continent, 
by means of Miss Leigh’s far-reaching organisation 


the Bishop of Angers has been demanding that | she can be followed in her new home by the same 


Roman Catholic missions shall be supported and all 
others discouraged. As some one has said, “The 
treaty is a slip-knot for France and a fast-knot for 
the Hovas;” and, it may be added, for all their 
truest friends. 


THE STRIFE OF RACES. 


The strife of races seems to become more and more 
embittered every day. In America the Chinese have 
been the victims of fresh outrages, which have pro- 
duced such indignation among that usually apathetic 
people that the Chinese at home in Canton threaten 
to take signal vengeance upon any Americans they 
can find there. If, in spite of precautions, such dis- 
turbances should arise, they are sure to begin a new 
chapter of lamentable and cruel strife between the 
foreign “ barbarians,” as China not unnaturally calls 
them, and that strange and venerable empire. In 
Germany also a similar, though happily a more 
peaceful, conflict is goingon. The Polish immigrants 
are being driven out of Posen and West Prussia 
across the frontier into their own country. It is 


said that as many as thirty thousand of these un- 
fortunate people have been thus removed, and it is 
known that the scheme proposed by Prince Bismarck 
for buying up the estates of those who are expelled, 
and for reselling them to German peasants, requires 


| 





care that watched over her in Paris, and if she is in 
trouble, or ill, or in want of counsel, she knows 
where to look for a friend. The only other branch of 
work we can mention is the ‘‘Sanatarium.” There 
cases of illness, whether serious or not, are received 
and nursed; those who have not much amiss are 
sure to recover quickly among friendly faces and in 
an atmosphere of loving sympathy, while those who 
have to suffer more severely are spared that worst of 
all afflictions—pain in loneliness and neglect. It is 
a wonderful work for one labourer, however devoted, 
to have set in motion. But good work is sure to 
grow. 


GAMBLING IN FRANCE. 


In one of our monthly reviews there is an 
account, so startling as to be almost incredible, of 
the terrible demoralisation which gambling has pro- 
duced in the life of Parisian society. The corrup- 
tion seems to be almost universal—not confined to a 
class as it once was; it has spread, sinking down 
from one social level to another, penetrating and 
permeating the whole, and leaving its rank and 
deadly poison wherever it passes. Paris, the ‘‘ soul 
of France,’”’ is on the verge of ruin, so M. Delille 
tells us; and the cry of the croupier, ‘‘ Rien ne va 
plus,” may almost serve to warn the city of its im- 
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pending doom. One man after another sinks in the 
abyss ; family after family is impoverished, ruined, 
dishonoured. Vice itself feels the same curse, and 
becomes more deeply and shamelessly debased. It 
is a new Inferno. Dark as the picture is, we fear 
that if our own condition were sketched by an ob- 
server who knew the inner life of our society to the 
core, the result would be, if not quite so sombre, as 
menacing and as sad. On all sides the passion for 
reckless and scandalous gambling seems to be de- 
veloping, in business as well as in pleasure, in the 
shop and the market as well as in the card-room. 
Here and there a club is warned or suppressed, but 
others increase and multiply without restraint. If 


the process of demoralisation is to go on unresisted, | 


we shall suffer as France is suffering now, as other 
nations have suffered in the past; for all past expe- 
rience shows that nothing so wastes, exhausts, and 
destroys a nation’s vital power and virtue as this base 
passion, without fear, pity, or love, which is the 
sister of cruelty, lust, and crime. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE FEBRUARY SIMULTANEOUS MEETINGS. 


The meetings of the Church Missionary Society, 
held simultaneously in all parts of the country a few 
weeks ago, proved wonderfully successful. But suc- 
cess had been well earned. The ground had been 
carefully prepared ; the organisation had been per- 
fected ; no pains had been spared. Very wisely many 
places were included in the plan of operations which, 
either from their position or size, had been neglected 
in the past, and the result showed that out of the one 
hundred and twenty meetings that were held in all, 
many of these gatherings were the most conspicu- 
ously successful. A great wave of missionary interest 
and enthusiasm seems to have rolled over the land. 
Even if it should gradually subside as it rose, it will 
Iéave one very practical result behind, for no less 
than twenty-six offers for service abroad have been 
received by the Church Missionary Society as a direct 
result of these meetings. If there were no other 
gain than this immediate supply of recruits to fill up 
the places left vacant by others, and to carry on the 
divine work into new fields, there would still be 
cause enough for joy and thankfulness. But it is 
not so; there is still more to come. The seed sown 
must have time to grow, and the full harvest is still 
in the future. 


MISSION TO THE MAHOMMEDANS IN ARABIA FELIX. 

Aden is a name which, for several years past, has 
been familiar to every newspaper reader, but for all 
that very few people know anything about the size 
or the character of the place. The Hon. Keith- 
Falconer—as energetic a missionary as he was once 


a bicycle champion—writing to the Free Church of 


Scotland Monthly, gives a very interesting account of 
the work that is going on there, and of his plans for 
the future. He tells us that more than a quarter of 
a million camels, each with its driver, enter and 
leave Aden during the year, most of them passing 





through Shalkh Orhman, an outlying native settle- 
ment about ten miles distant from Aden proper. The 
camel-drivers, he says, though extremely ignorant, 
are not so fanatically prejudiced against other re- 
ligions as are the Arabs in the towns. This outlying 
point, Mr. Keith-Falconer thinks, would make an 
excellent mission-station for work among the Arabs. 
| The contact with the natives is more direct than in 
Aden itself; the site is healthier and more fertile; 
and good water is to be had. In fact, the first steps 
towards founding a medical mission, to be followed 
| by a school and an industrial orphanage, have already 
} been taken; and all who know anything of Mr. 
Keith-Falconer will hardly need to be told that he 
has himself already helped in his usual generous way 
to clear aside the financial difficulties that might 
hinder the enterprise. 


| 


OUR INFLUENCE IN INDIA. 

A note of alarm has been struck in the Fortnightly 
Review—rather an unusual place to find such opinions, 
it must be admitted—concerning the result of our 
influence upon religion in India. The writer de- 
plores the fact that while we have undermined and 
destroyed Hinduism, we have substituted nothing in 
its place; the English Government, he asserts, have 
given nothing but material benefits to India, and our 
rule will lead to universal secularism. While there 
is great force in parts of his plea, it might fairly 
be urged that we have also helped to purify the 
ancient faith of the nation; that many of our so- 
called material benefits are the outcome of religious 
instinct and compassion, and that by suppressing 
many of the barbarous and cruel rites which degraded 
even the noblest systems of native worship, we have 
given new associations to religious faith in general. 
But the real reply to arguments of this kind is, that 
demolition up to a certain stage is inevitable, and 
that the work of construction must come afterwards. 
If men, who feel like the writer of the article referred 
to, will lend their aid, the work will be easier and 
more successful. Is this too much to ask P 


A STRANGE CONVERT. 


One of the greatest difficulties which encounter the 
mission-worker among a heathen population is to 
make them understand what the profession of Chris- 
tianity really means, and in what spirit it should be 
made. The natives are so accustomed in most cases 
to pay an external and nominal devotion toa faith which 
they do not really understand or believe, that they 
think it must be the same everywhere, and that it is 
as easy a thing to become a Christian as to buy a 
new coat. In the Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society there is a letter from a youth stating his wil- 
lingness to embrace Christianity, giving his reasons, 
ind stating in the most candid way his terms. The 
letter is unique in its way, though it is but one 
example of many written in the same spirit :— 


“©To Danret Lazeres, Esa. 


‘“Most Honovrep S1r,—I, Ralangi Vasudava 
Rao, an inhabitant of Berhampore, beg your honour 
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that you will be kind enough to take the following 
few lines into your kind consideration. I went up 
for the Middle School examination last year, but 
unfortunately plucked. I am ready to enter into 
Christianity, if you kindly accept my request, firstly, 
to prosecute my studies until I pass my matricula- 
tion, or to make me marriage and give me an em- 
ployment, so as to maintain my livelihood. Hoping 
that you will certainly fulfil this request, I wrote to 
you this letter. I am awaiting for your kind reply. 
Please excuse me of giving you this trouble. I hope 
that you will reply me affirmatively. I enclose a 
stamp, not to delay. I beg to remain,” &. &c. 


There are probably many who have become Chris- 
tians by profession to get employment; a few who 
have done so to win a wife; but till now we have 
never heard of a conversion wrought by the wish to 
pass an examination. The worst thing is that the 
youth writes in good faith, and was probably sur- 
prised that his application was not accepted. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
BISHOP HANNINGTON. 


Yet another name has to be added to the long roll 
of those who have fallen as pioneers of the gospel in 
Africa. The hopes expressed last month for Bishop 
Hannington’s safety have been in vain, and now it 
is only too certain that he has been put to death by 
the emissaries of Mwanga, the young King of 
Uganda, who had been alarmed by exaggerated 
reports of German annexation upon the coast, and 
by hints of danger to himself, scattered by Arab 


traders to gain their own ends, and to destroy the 
missionaries, who are their strongest opponents. 


They have succeeded but too well. The King was 
evidently alarmed for his own security, and when he 
heard that a European was endeavouring to enter 
his kingdom ‘by the back door,” as the route 
through Masai Land is termed, it was more than he 
could bear. For any one, and atany time, it would 
have been perilous; now it was fatal. Mr. Joseph 
Thomson halted in prudence where Mr. Hannington 
pressed on, determined to open up a way hitherto 
closed. His death is a serious loss to mission work 
in Central Africa. In a field like that his very de- 
fects were valuable. No one could have read the 
last account written by him of his journey, describ- 
ing the state in which he was marching on, without 
a comrade of his own race, with food supplies all but 
exhausted, in a country ravaged by famine, and with 
menacing darkness ahead, without feeling that his 
was a soul of heroic temper. He was true and reso- 
lute to the end, and even now that he is dead his 
influence will live on. It was the massacre of two 
of the men who went before that inspired him to 
consecrate his life to the work. His example will fire 
others in turn. 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 
In the Established Church of Scotland Dr. Tulloch 
has been one of the most prominent figures for many 
years past, and his death removes one of the most 





trusted and honoured leaders of the Scottish people. 
As the Senatus of the University over which he so 
admirably presided, expressed it in their minute of 
regret, “It is a loss which falls with almost equal 
weight on Scottish thought, Scottish literature, and 
Scottish public life, in all of which Principal Tulloch 
was so deeply interested, in all of which he took so 
active and influential a part.” He touched life at 
all points—as a writer, a preacher, an administrator, 
a professor, and a politician. He united the prac- 
tical and the speculative provinces of life, theology 
and philosophy; brought German thought and learn- 
ing within the reach of English readers ; and while 
he sympathised with the triumphs of Continental 
theologians, knew where to draw the line between 
the true and the sound and the fantastic and specu- 
lative elements in their teaching. He welcomed 
good from all sources, the evil he rejected. He has 
been called ‘‘ The Stanley of Scotland,” and if the 
mantle of the Dean descended upon any teacher 
north of the Tweed, it could have found none more 
congenial in spirit and temper than the late Prin- 
cipal of St. Andrews. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


The death of a great artist who has found his in- 
spiration in the events and the scenes of the every- 
day world that lies around us, is a real and an irre- 
parable loss. The statesman falls at his post, and 
others rise up and clutch the helm before the vessel 
has begun to miss the guiding hand. New writers 
come with each new generation to express its 
thoughts and its ideals. Every age has its orators 
and its preachers. Non deficit alter aureus. This is 
true of them all. But when the hand of the artist 
has lost its cunning, when it grows stiff and cold, we 
may look for long in vain for any one to take his 
place. There wasa gap between John Leech and 
Randolph Caldecott; and now that the latter has 
passed away, sadly before his prime, we may have to 
wait long for his successor. Such a man has a 
wonderful audience. His influence stretches right 
out to those for whom literature with all its treasures 
is a sealed book—to little children and to the igno- 
rant. He teaches his lessons with a force which no 
words can give, and there is no truth to be found in 
the wide ways of human life, with its sadness and its 
joy, for which he cannot find expresssion. He can 
delight as well as instruct, amuse as well as edify. 
Such was Caldecott’s work. Search his books 
through, and you will find nothing mean, coarse, or 
debasing—purity, beauty, humour, and tenderness 
everywhere : delight in innocent laughter, sympathy 
that goes out to the animals who livearoundus. He 
takes the whole world into his charmed circle, old men 
and maidens, and little children. He loved them 
all, and by all was he beloved. Others have risen 
higher with more ambitious aims, but none have 
done more perfectly what they set their hand to, nor 
has anyone in our day touched so many hearts. 
How many children have unconsciously blessed him! 
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NS er arg thes enadied to guarantee everything we sell. 

ery Pepe citn agty is offered to purchasers, Patterns are sent on appro- 
bation, Po caer Does receiving application, while all orders are 


e we as ithout the slig ghtest trouble to the buyer. 


Note THE ADDRESS— 
HEY, BY SBEASE & CO/S SUCCESSORS, 
inners and Manufacturers, The Mills DARLINGTON. 


Kee ESTABLISHED, 1752. 


"LADIES I! WRITE FOR PATTERNS. 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICE. 32, Moorgate Street. LONDON. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Chatrman—Sirn WM. McARTHUR, K.C.M.G. 

Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBuRN, Esq,, J.P. 
Lt.-Cor. A. M. ARTHUR. JoHN Napier, Esq. 
H. J. ATKINSON, Esq, J P. W. K. PARKER, Esq., F.R.S. 
H. H. Fow er, Esq., M.P. | T. W. Pocock, Esq., J.P. 
R. R. GLoveR, Esq., J.¥ | Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq. JOHN VANNER, Esq. 


S. D. Wappy, Esq, Q.C. 


AUDITORS. 
W. P. GRIFFITH, Esq. ARTHURJ. HILL, Esq. Messrs, THEODORE JONEs & 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


C. B. RADcLIFFE, Esq., M D., 24, Cavendish Square, W. 
S. O. HABERSHON, Esq , M.D., 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
W. Moxon, Esq., M.D., 6, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


BANKERS. 
THE CiTy BANK. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. INGLE, Cooper & HoLMEs, City Bank Chambers, E.C. 


<0 Sx 


PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Funds in hand ia es .. £2,315,429 
Bonuses declared ... aa .. 1,079,695 
Annual Income bas ae 366,201 
Total Claims by Death eaie .. £2,557,385 
Total Amount Insured .... .. £8,928,792 
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Star Jefe Assurance Soricty. 
































HE attention of intending Assurers is invited 
to the following important advantages which 





are offered by this Society. 


SECURITY. 
£100,000 Share Capital of which only £5000 has been called up. 
£2,315,429 invested in high-class Securities. 
Stringent principles of valuation for Bonus distributions, viz.:— 
1. The Institute of Actuaries’ H™ Mortality Table. { 
2. The Rate of Interest assumed, 334 per cent. | 





The whole of the ‘‘ Loading,” z.¢., the difference between the premiums payable, 
and the net premiums by the H™ Table, has been reserved as a pro- 
vision for future expenses and profits. 


ve 


PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years; nine-tenths being appropriated to the assured. 

£1,079,695 have been allotted to the assured at the various divisions hitherto made. 

Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all previous 
Bonuses. 





Profits may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, as a present cash | 
payment, or in reduction of all future premiums. 

At the last division of profits in 1883, a surplus of £278,089 was declared, producing 
reversionary additions to policies amounting to upwards of £425,000. 
Some examples of this Bonus are appended on the other side. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Moderate rates of Premium. Special facilities for payment—annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. Half credit for five years, or half Premium for five years without debt 
on Policy. 

Wide limits of free Residence and Travel. 

Facilities for reviving lapsed Policies, or for the issue of Paid-up Policies in lieu 
of those subject to annual Premiums. 

Liberal surrender values, or loans, within the surrender value. 

Investment or Endowment Policies, payable at a given age, or at previous death. 
(Tables 4 & 4a.) 

Indisputable Policies, with whole world licence. 
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Immediate payment of Claims on proof of death and title. 
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Blar Jrile Assurance Society. 

















ge occurring sooner. 
| Bt 


SPECIMENS OF THE RECENT BONUS :— 
Allotted to Policies for £1000 each, effected at the respective ages of 20, 30, 
go and 50, and having been respectively in force for 5, 10, 15, 20, 


25 and 30 years. 





NUMBER OF YEARS IN FORCE, 
Age SS stiinia laste ciatnhattbiciademmiee aaa bameae =, = 
a at 
Entry. 5 | 10 15 20 | 25 30 














jf s Gi£ s di£ s dji£ s. dl£ s. dis s. d 




















| 20 | Reversionary Bonus..| 68 10 i 10 0|75 10 0/79 © 0/83 10 0/86 10 o| 
Cash Bonus a er 18 11 se 16 8/25 11 8/30 o ©] 35 15 10/41 10 10 

| | | 

| Reduction of Premium dé ° 19 2| 1 4 2] 110 o| x 16 8} 28 4 0 10} 

| 

Shee EES EES 

30 | Reversionary Bonus..!24 7 6/68 10 0/72 0 0/77 © 0/81 © 0/8610 olgo o °} 

Cash Bonus 23 § 10/27 7 6/3217 6| 38 17 6|46 10 0/53 16 8 | 

} Reduction of Premium es rs 6 8] 113 4] 2 ¢ 2] 237 6] 336 8I 5 2 | 

| 

} 





40 | Reversionary Bonus..| 32 9 2/68 10 0/72 10 


77 10 0/82 10 0/88 10 o 


Cash Bonus oak cake aa 29 6 sles x0 4|41 14 2149 5 10 














58 8 4/66 5 0} 
| 
Reduction of Premium)... I 19 2| 2t1 8] 3 9 2] 4% 2} 611 819 2 € 
SS eee ——— —————— — “ 
50 | Reversionary Bonus..|45 5 0/68 10 0/74 © 0\79 0 0/85 o oe 10 0/96 0 o 
| 
+ Cash Bonus ge ol ro 36 18 4/44 7 6/52 1 8/61 6 8172 0 ol7g 4 
Reduction of Premium -- | 3 @10] ¢ @ 2] 517 6] 8 8 gize 6 Bizz 3 
| 3 } 7 4 
} ! | ' 








ASSURANCE OF SECOND CLASS LIVES. 


HE Directors have recently introduced a new method of insuring 
i lives which from family history or past health are not equal to 
those of healthy persons generally. Instead of charging an 
advanced Premium to meet the extra risk, the new plan, if so desired 
by the Assured before he pays the first Premium, is to charge the 
tabular rate and make the Policy liable to a debt equal to the difference 
between the ordinary and advanced Premium, multiplied by the number 
of years of expectancy of such life. This debt to be reduced every 
year by the amount of the excess Premium over the ordinary rate which 
would have been charged. 
By this plan the Assured only pays the ordinary rate if he lives 
out his expectancy, and the Office is protected in the event of death 










































Star Fife Assurance Saciety. 





Annual Premiums for Assuring the following sums at Death, WITH PROFITS. 
SS ie pQaepe ie re 


_next £100 £250 | £500 | £1000 
birthday. | 
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Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 for whole Term of Life, or for one or 
seven years, WITHOUT PROFITS. 





Age next | WHOLE LIFE. | ONE YEAR. | SEVEN YEARS. 
birthday. 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100 on attaining the following ages, 
or at Death, if before :— 


- WITH PROFITS. WITHOUT PROFITS. 
birth- 
day. 
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Copies of the New Prospectus, the last Annual Report of the Directors, Forms of Proposal, and 
all information will be furnished by any of the Society’s Agents, or on application to the Head Office. 


32, MoorGATE STREET, W. W. BAYNES, 
2 





Lonvon, E.C. Secretary. 
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scottish Widows’ Fund Society 


EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE): 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON OFFICE, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
DUBLIN . . 41 WESTMORELAND ST.| BIRMINGHAM . 12 BENNETT'S HILL. 

GLASGOW. . 114WESTGEORGEST. | LEEDS. . . 21 PARK ROW. 

MANCHESTER _ 21 ALBERT SQUARE. | BRISTOL . . 40 CORN STREET. 

LIVERPOOL . 48 CASTLE STREET. BELFAST . . 2 HIGH STREET. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE . . 12 GREY STREET. 


“BEGUN WITHOUT ANY CAPITAL.” 


IFTY years ago the late Eart or RosEpery characterised 

the Society as ‘one of the most extraordinary instances 
of progress in an institution that had begun without any capital, 
that can be adduced in any part of the United Kingdom,” 
which still holds good, as is shown by the following extract 
from an address delivered by James S. FLEmrnc, Esgq., Banker, 
Edinburgh, to the General Court in April 1884 :— 

“Here we have to do with a Mutual Society, which 
never had either capital or shareholders bound to contribute 
capital, established in what was then one of the poorest 
countries in the world, going on year by year attracting to 
its membership men of all ranks and from every quarter of 
the kingdom, until, as we now see, its members are an army 
of Thirty Thousand, and its available resources have reached 


EIGHT MILLIONS & A QUARTER 
Sterling, an amount which exceeds by more than Two Millions 
the funds of any other Office in this Kingdom. _ Its liabilities, 
prospective and conditional no doubt, but involving the interests 
of a vast number of wives and children, the nearest and the 
dearest to the present members, amount to Twenty-five and 
a Half Millions Sterling ; and these tremendous interests are 
unreservedly placed in the keeping of our Society, with per- 
fect confidence that they will be protected and safe-guarded. 
There is the most absolute faith, on the part of the members, 
in these two things—(1) That the fundamental principles of 
the Scottish Winows’ Funp are thoroughly sound and un- 
assailable ; and (2) That prudence and integrity will for the 
future, as in the past, guide and direct all its affairs.” a 














Printed by R. & R. CLrarkx, Edinds 
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| Bitablished — 1815 
: The Assets exceed /J 
SO peur MILLIONS Som 














AVIS TAO 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 





CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 





WILLIAM MACDONALD BaspEN, Esq., Great St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s. 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
WILLIAM SuTTON GovER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 
JOHN MIDDLETON Hark, Esq., Stoke Newington.”, 
FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., Clapton. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Lincoln’ s Inn 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, 
AUDITORS. 
ALFRED HENRY Baynes, Esq., Wandsworth. 
WILLIAM PoTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 
Rev, LEWIS BoRRETT WHITE, D. — » Queen Street, City, 
SOLICITOR: 

Messrs. ame er >4 & Son, 3, sora Place, London Bridge. 
BANKE The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND AC TUARY. 
ILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F.S.S., F.I 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY-—FREDERIC FIELD on Esq. 

SUB-MANAGER,.—JoHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Esq. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1885. 


NEW a 
2,034 Policies issued for “ a ae 
New Premium Income .. we ones 2,866 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 
27,156 Policies, Assuring oe ove 5,068,440 
—_— UE OF THE YEAR 
Premiums a « a ea aa £148, 129 
Interest, &. —... Ba 40,550 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £188,679 
Laid by in the an oe £72,853 
Accumulated oon on Sist January, ies... .. £1,010,962 





Claims and Bonuses paid under the Company's Policies £871,216 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 y@arsabout 1} per cent. per annum. 
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Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for Preserving and Beauti- 
fying the Skin ever produced. It soon renders it Soft, 
Smooth, and White, entirely removes and prevents all Rough- 
ness, Redness, Sunburn, Tan, &c., and preserves the Skin 
from the effects of the Sun, Wind, or Hard Water, more effec- 
tually than any other preparation! No lady who values her complexion 
should ever be without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for... 
keeping the Skin Soft and Blooming. 

Bottles, 1s., 28.6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 

ETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 








THE 


GREAT REMEDY 


For HEADACHE, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, 
CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, LOW 
SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS. 
Prevents and Quickly Relieves or Cures the worst form 
of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE 
or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered 
CONDITIONS of the BLOOD. 


LAMPLOUGHS PYRETIC SALINE. 


‘SAVED MY LIFE,’ 


The fever had obtained a strong holdonme. In a few days I was 
quite well.”—Extract from Letter of C. Fitegerald, Esq., formerly 
Correspondent of the MANCHESTER GuaRDIAN in Albania, referring 
to L LAMP PLOUGIWS PYRETIC SALINE, Effervescing and Taste- 
less. See abundant 
EDICAL TESTIMONY, 
suchas no other SALINE orSALT can show. 
Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., & 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 








OWLES eeciei, 
CHLORODYNE 


SS ag? Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis. a 
eee 2 Diarrhoea &c. Post 
Also TOWLE'S CHLOQHODYNE LOZEN NGES AND "SUSUBES, 


A. P. TOWLE, 75, Back Piccadilly, MANCHESTER. 
FIVE COLD MEDALS 


ORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER ~ 


FOR PASTRY, PUUDINGS, CAKES, AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 


6d., and 1s, Packages. 


Sold Everywhere, in 14., 2d., 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpvon, E.C. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 
fully invite applications for PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 
gether with the ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
LIST, containing 200 Engravings, illustratin, 
the most becoming and fashionable styles 
Costume for the wear of Gentlemen, Youths 
Boys, and Ladies, 

Carriage is _paid on all orders to any ad« 
dress in the United Kingdom. 

In their numerous Departments, Messrs. 
Samuel Brothers supply Gentlemen’s and 
Boys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, 
Boots, and Outfits of every description and 
for all climates, Servants’ —— Ladies’ 

=— Habits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c. 


SAMUEL BROTHEBS, Sydenham House. 





6 & 67, LUDGATR HILt LONDON, E.C, 





BRAT UL-COMFORTING. 


re EPPS’S <x 


(BREAKFAST) WATER OR 


COCOA.~ 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeeopathic Chemists. 
USED BY NER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, WH ae SH: ALL | DRINK ? 


Needham’s | Sgiaissdeee 
== Polishing | @iIlINaieg 


DAZZLING 


yy 
Kee MINHON 8 UME: FRUIT JUICE. 
<P> Min Paste) AND CORDIA LS, ra 


eleaning and brilliantly polishing B 
METAL, &. Can be obtained 1 everywhere in 6d, and Is, Pots; 2d. and reed) 


id. Tins; and 1d, Cardboard Bore re S ANY/ oud VQ er -- 
Inventors and ~ 
sotmaentersant..,. J, PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. (as ar, Y Pe ss Pay 


Tendon: Wholesale Depot.—36-40, YORK ROAD, KING'S CROSS, N. 
‘Gives a mirror-like surface to the grate, and for cleanliness and | TINS, 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, EVERYWHERE. 


economy excels all others.” —Vide Ludy’s Pictorial. A L L E N & H A N BU a YS . 


~ ami. | Malted KF OC O Dp First-Class 
. Article of 
Farinaceous Diet. 
For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 


DYSPEPTICS, and the AGED. 


? 
“ Very Digestible — Nutritious — Palatable — Satisfying — 
Excellent in quality — Perfectly free from Grit — Requires 
neither botling nor straining—Made in a Minute.” 
Vide Lancet, British Medical Journal, &c. 
me 4 AC K | ~ A D) “My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, con- 
sequent upon severe diarrhea, and inability to retain any fotm of ‘Infants’ 


a 
Food’ or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malt een 
paration, and I have never seen an infant ee in weight so rapidly 
as he has done.”—H, E. TRESTRAIL, F.2.C.S OP. 
5 JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, ) PLYMOUTH. FURTHER TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH 4iN. 














POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 


Brown & Palson’s Ree ATARS 
* Gorn Flour Sia 


FOR 


: : See that you getit! 
“Mand the Family Table, As bad makes are often Xe} [o| 


— PRINTED BY J. 8. VIRTUE AND 0@., LAMITED, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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